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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 

EGINALD A. C. SIMMONDS of 18-20, High 

Street, Maidenhead, specialises in the Sale 
by Auction of Antique Furniture, Silver and 
Plate, and all classes of Sporting Guns.—Auction 
Rooms": 26, High Street, Maidenhead. (Tel. 
M’head 666.) 

















PERSONAL 


N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 

Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


LDERLY LADY with modern house, Guild- 

ford (about 10 minutes from bus service), con- 
siders sharing her_home with another lady, prefer- 
ably middle-aged, quiet disposition, with a liking 
for handicrafts and garden, possibly separate 
sitting-room. Expenses and domestic duties 
shared. Fullest credentials offered and required. 
—Box 720. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. 


(Min. 3 lines) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





"THE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
(1943) LTD. can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24, Craven 
St., Strand, W.C.2, or Phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 
.T.T. MAGNUMS are the cigarettes that 
delight the most sensitive palate with their 
softness. Obtainable from WHITMORE AND 
BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 
100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/-; post free. Sample 
flat 50 for 6/8. 
EST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment, Phone: EXETER 54901. 


" EDUCATIONAL 


IRLS’ SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. Safe 
area. Modern education for all examinations. 
Liberal diet, individual attention, moderate fees. 
Ages 8 to 18.—Prospectus from SULBY HALL, 
Welford, Rugby. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 232d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Autumn term 
commences October 2. All branches of Domestic 
Science taught. Day and resident pupils. Certi- 
ficates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
1st Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fulmer 256 






































A PICTURE in oils of your country house, 
+4 especially if you are contemplating leaving it, 
is a delightful possession. Why not write to an 
artist who specialises in portraits of houses for 
details ?—Box 719. 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited. — WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 

OWLS. after the 











A REMINDER for war, 
JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a bias in your 
favour. Hand-made by _  craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, w.1. Mayfair 8351. 
URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments invis- 
ibly mended in two weeks. Send or call, 
Mark damages clearly. BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4 (five 
doors from Ludgate Circus). 
CLOTHING WANTED, also for or HIRE, 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 








Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 

AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 

Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808 

CltN Ts Send your corsets to a, Our 
4 EXPERTS will repair any make. Estimate 





ziven and the corsets returned to youina 
rei aeinekals time after acceptance. Corsets must 


be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 

Dover Street 


CULTURED PEARL CO., 14, 
London, W.1, Regent 6623, purchase for cash 
Cultured Necklaces, Real and Imitation Jewel- 


lery, etc., also Silver and Plate. 

(CUSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London 
area who wish to dispose of Furniture or 

Bedding are requested to write to HEAL & SON, 


rD., 19%, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 

VA RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1. 

“ creates fascinating gowns of charm and 

distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 
PRE! ‘NCH DRESSMAKER. Perfect cut and 
fitting: remodelling. - MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square. W.1. Mav. 5582 
Goul ), Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
J into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234 
af YOU USE 


you should have rece 


CHL BB SAFES OR EQUIPMENT, 
ived the Chubb Question- 
» not and will kindly com- 
vill send one.—CHUBB & SONS, 





68, St. Jam Street. S.W.1. 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls Paste. 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to th » ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent St . London, W.1. Offer by return 


_geswac KERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
nent for the country gentleman, and 


can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
HOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1 
O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 
N remodelling ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON . 127 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerri urd 5178. 


N* RSE OLLIVIER. Coloni 
colds, obesity, headaches, 


Mayfair 108 
QO -ES'1 ABLISHED LtuNDON FIRM of turriers 


lavage, insomnia; 
indigestion. Tel., 











are prej ed to carry oul renovations and 
re-modellir better quality furs. Estimates 
submitted at keenest pos=ille prices.-D. LEVY 
and ag Morley House, 413. Regent Street, 
London, 1. Tel.: Langham 17t7 


Reese SKINS, etc., cured, 
s. GORDON, High 


Tel.: High Wycombe 1248. 


made up 
Wycombe, 


repairs. 
Bucks: 


HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ? 

If so get in touch now with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the patronage of Jeading newspaper pro- 
prietors. Specialised and concentrated Journal- 
istic course offered at HALF FEES. Special 
courses in Short Story Writing, Poetry and 
Radio Play Writing. PERSONAL COACHING.— 
Write for free book anc advice to: L.S.J., 57, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


LIVESTOCK 


DVERTISERS will accept greyhounds or large 
breeds for boarding. Satisfactory feeding on 
sound principles.—Box 686. 
EAUTIFUL LITTER of Liver and White 
Springer Spaniel Puppies; born 29/145. Also 
2 Bull Terrier Bitches, 2 years; all excellent 
pedigrees.—_TONKIN, Miriam, Station Lane, 
Pitsea, Essex. Vange 3116. 
EAUTIFUL PEDIGREE GOLDEN RETRIEVER 
PUPPIES; yellow Labrador, black Labrador 
and Golden Cocker Spaniel Puppies (parents 
registered). Dogs boarded. Gundogs trained. 
“Goldfinch,” lovely 15 months Golden Retriever 
Bitch; house and car trained, obedient, sits and 
stays on command. Ideal companion; loves 
children; used to all farm stock. Retrieves to 
hand perfectly. Joy to own. 35 Guineas. 
*Ruby.”’ 9 months pedigree black Labrador 
Bitch; retrieves to hand perfectly. 25 Guineas. 
S. G. HALLETT, Breach Farm Kennels, Charlton 
Adam, Taunton. 
OOD HOME in Hampshire 
well-bred horse or mare. 
and g ood feeding.—Box 699. 
YEAT GRANULATE! 176 cwt. (approximate) 
carriage paid. OYSTER SHELL CRUSHED, 
25/- cwt. carriage paid. PARROT FOOD, 5 pints, 
20/-, BUDGERIGAR SEED, 4 pints, 20/-, CANARY 
MIXTURE, 4 pints, 20/-. All post free.—ROTUNDA 
FOODS, South Street, Dorking, Surrey. 
EDIGREE BLACK LABRADOR PUPPIES. 
Smooth-coated dogs and bitches. Dam and 
sire registered, 6 weeks old. 8 to 10 Guineas,— 
MRS. VIDGEON, 10, Western Road, Lancing. 
EDIGREE YELLOW LABRADOR PUPPIES 
for sale. Breeding, strain, condition and 
colouring first class.—All information from 
MAJOR B. HAMILTON, Manor Farm, Cleveley, 
near Enstone, Oxon. Tel. : Enstone 66. 
SHOWY GREY PONY. Welsh Arab cross; 12 
hands, 10 years. Suitable child's second pony; 
used to being ridden and goes well in harness. 
Quiet with all traffic. Sell 50 gns. or exchange 











offered to young, 
Regular light work 








smaller for child's first pony: must be quiet. 
Mare preferred.—FAWCETT,. Knox, Harrogate. 
HE £20,000 VICTORY HEIFER. A wonderful 


opportunity to obtain a pedigree Ayrshire in 
calf heifer and help the Red Cross. CHALFONT 
LADY VICTORY—known as “VICKY” the heifer 
that has collected nearly £20,000 for the Red Cross, 


is for sale privately.—Further particulars from 
the RED CROSS AGRICULTURE FUND, 29, 
Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 

EXCELLENT DOG SCHNAUZERS, 8 


Te op. 
months. Registered K.C. 
DOROTHY MITCHELL, Lyminge, 


12 and 14 Guineas. 
Folkestone. 


XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
salmon fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.”’ 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
RCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 


LO8PON. 











WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 





Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. Tele- 
grams: Erminites, London. 
ARLOW. 


COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 
IDHURST. SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
__ Telephone No.: Midhurst | 10. 


AJORTH [DEVON. Peace and rest among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman's 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfie 1d, Bickington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337. 


ELLA PARK HOTEL, Calderbridge, West 
Cumberland. Tudor Manor House of charm 
and character in lovely setting. Mild climate, 
near lakes, fells and sea: fishing, riding, golfing 
nearby. Home comforts, good food and supple beds. 
USSEX NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HAL L HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel. every comtort and a cheer- 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre tarm. 
Trains met Bexhil xhill or Battle. T Ter ms from 5 gns. 


TH! MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY 
The House of Welcome 

On Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 28 Bedrooms. 
Home Farm. Unique Golfing Holiday. Excell-nt 
Sands and Bathing. Trout Fishing. Inclusive 
terms, 25/- per day. Daily Air and Sea Services. 
Brochure. Port Ellen 10. 


HE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 
Facing the sea and due South, with all the up-to- 
date amenities to make your stay enjoyable. 

Visitors are ativised to make early 
reservations. 
ey LEADING SOUTH COAST HOTEL 























ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM ‘ ‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Countr y Club Hotel. Tel.: 


Northam 300. 
In old-world 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL, 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
Gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for *“C.L. Illustrated Tariff.”’ Tel.31 





GARDENING 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 


ARDEN PLANNING. Design and supervision 

of gardens old and new, by E. N. COWELL, 
B.Sc., I.L.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 1, Boswell Road, 
Sutton Coldfield. 














SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subjec: - to Gov ernme nt Re: strictions 


“AC HELOR requires experienced Cook- House- 

keeper for small modernised cottage situated 
near pleasant country town about 35 miles from 
London. Highest qualifications and references 
required.—Box 726. 

OMESTIC HELP, SUNNINGDALE. £2 10s.- 

£3 week. Comfortable sunny vedroom. Good 
cooking essential. Daily helps kept. State age 
and experience.—Box 831, HARRODS ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY, S.W.1. 
4 LORIST. Experienced Assistant required for 

Florist’s Shop and Floral Decorations in 
leading West End Hotel.—Apply Box 717. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. Applica- 

tions are invited from qualified and experi- 
enced women gardeners for the post of Garden 
Steward, with responsibility for the upkeep of 
about 50 acres of gardens and grounds, including 
large-scale growing of vegetables. Academic 
qualifications an asset. Particulars may be 








obtained from the Secretary, to whom appli- 
cations for the post should be sent before 
April 10, 1945. 





ARVEY’S SEEDS always please. Send ld. 

stamp for our 1945 Garden Seed Catalogue— 
flowers and vegetables. Special terms for food 
production clubs, allotment societies, etc. Also 
Market Growers’ List sent free on request. Seed 
specialists over 50 years.—J. P. HARVEY & CO., 
LTD., Oxford Street, Kidderminster. 


OIN THE CLOCHE GUILD. Priceless year-round 

information for every gardener out for highest 
food-growing results. Admission to Lectures, 
Demonstrations, Films, Exhibitions; free expert 
advice. Thousands have already joined. Mem- 
bers’ hints and experiences are pooled and shared. 
Membership only 1/- yearly.—Write: SECRETARY, 
CHASE CLOCHE > GUILD, The Grange, Chertsey. 


YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil Dressing 

which supplies abundant humus to the soil. 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the best 
results from future application of fertilisers in 
the garden and on the farm. 3 cwt. lots, 9/6 per 
cwt. Add 1/- per cwt. for carriage on smaller 
quantities. Reduced prices for bulk orders for 
farm purposes or large areas; prompt delivery.— 
Further particulars from: CORNISH MAN- 
URES LTD., (Formerly Cornish Fish Products 
(London) Ltd.), Alexandra Dock, King’s Lynn. 























GARDENING 
PAVING STONE. Quantity Old Lond. Yor 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—\ ILLIg 


24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3: 
VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QU. LITy— 

we do the experimenting, not you -w, j 
'INWIN. LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Camb: . 











me 

WANTED 
ADDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEW TERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH.  ighest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, ndon, 


Holborn 3793. 

APPAREL. — Highest prices returned dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Fur: Cloth- 

ing of all kinds. Private owners may s with 

safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMO» Anp 

SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-2 Great 

Queen Street, London, W.C.2.__ 
UTOMATIC PISTOLS 32, 380. 9 m.m. ently 











wanted. We are prepared to purcha these 
also Revolvers from Home Guard Units d ex- 
officers. Game Rifles wanted.—BLANI  Rifie- 
makers, 5, Evington Drive, Leicester. 
(CLOTHING.— MISSES MANN and SH. KLE- 


TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gent nen's 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothin Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. fer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. E _ 1860, 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 

UTCH PICTURE RESTORER’S 

wishes to purchase old flower p 








ind of 


‘interior scenes any condition. Also any 

Antique English, Continental, Scan avian 

furniture, pictures, china, silver, etc.—Bo> 718. 
ORTESCUE’S “History of the ritish 
Army ” wanted. Must be in good co ‘dition 


and reasonable price.—Offers to: Box 7 72 
RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Ma hines, 
Radios, any condition, purchased.—W ite or 

*phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wl. 9825 








Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 2061.5). 
NA AHOGANY DESK -or WRITING 1 ABLE, 
pair Mahogany Cane Single Beds, Satin- 


wood Single Bed, Mahogany Compactum, Steel 
Filing Cabinet.—Box 716. 
PIANO ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Wil! also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required; cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS, Music Department, High St., Canvey, Essex 
POSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections, 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
IQ OLLEIFLEX CAMERA wanted (Standard 
model); also Zeiss Unipod. Please state price 
—HAMPSON, 3, Belmont, Kenilworth. 
G@HOTGUNS. Wanted hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer. CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London 
HOT GUNS, WANTED TO PURCHASE, con- 
dition immaterial if capable of repair. BEST 
PRICES paid for any kind of 12b. Send for inspec- 
tion; immediate return if offer not acceptable.— 
CHARLES RIGGS & CO. (Proprietors of Eh. M 
Reilly & Co., est. 190 years), 22, Wormwood Street 


























London, E.C.2. Write forGunand Crop Protection 
lists. _ 
XILVER CIGARETTE CAdu., Paste, Marca” 


site, Cameos, Diamonds and all Jewellery. 
Gold Necklets, Guards, Lockets, Charms. °\ 
Silver Plate; exceptional prices paid. Offers with 
cash by return.—MILLER, Jeweller (Dept. C.L.), 
Llandrindod Wells. Bankers: Barclays. 


* COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 


For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE,” September 24th, 1943, 
December 31st, 1944; four numbers missing. 
November 5th, 12th, 1943; May 26th; and June 30th, 
1944.—Offers to: Box 727. 
% @ Abe LIFE,”’_ complete issue for 1944. 
Good condition. Offers invited.—Bo» 704. 
OUNTRY LIFE," March 24-December 2:'. 1944 
Complete 41 copies, perfect condition, \ -.- 
Box 680. 
EEK-OLD COPIES of 
* Vogue’ and “* Horse 
Box 713. 
Wanted 
OPIES of * 








** COUNTRY I. FE." 
and Hot . 


COUNTRY LIFE "’ week or nore 
old, for sailor son. Willing to pay ha rice 
and postage.—MRS. J. EDEN, Culver, ter 
(oPies of ** COUNTRY LIFE," Februai ith. 
February 23rd, and March 2nd, 1945. 0d 
prices given.—Reply : Box 723. 
Ma COUNTERS LIFE.” Half price and p tage 
offered for copies two weeks after iss -E. 
SHARP-NATERS, Fell Foot, Heads Nook, C sle. 
(XOUNTRY LIFE,” sets of back nun 8. 
Lieut. J. SALMON, 57th Training °8t., 
Waitwith, Catterick Camp, Yorks. 


FOR SALE_ 
ODEL AND TOY,RAILWAYS in great iety 
electric, clockwork and steam, also ano 
and other Construction Outfits, stam ith 





requirements. Will also purchase any the 
above or other goods of interest to childre tate 
fullest particulars and price required; che © by 


return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Departmer. 118! 
Street, Canvey, Essex ; 
NITED STATES “POSTAGE STAM: are 
Philatelic Treasures and excellent est- 
ment. Approval Selections sent.—Write the 
Leading Specialists: THE WESTML 
STAMP CO., Regency House, Warwick eet 
London, W.1. 
WEEDS direct from a Scottish Mill, fr 29- 
and 2 coupons per yard.—Patterns ‘rom 
DENHOLM TWEEDS, Hawick. Scotland. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ARMING PARTNERSHIP. Veterinar sv! 
geon (with some other jcommitments uld 

give half time (resident) to management cock 
farm. Can supply man for arable.—BARNE. \ND 
BUTLER, Solicitors, 17, John Street, B ‘ord 
Row, London, W.C.1 aa 
‘QD./LDR., R.A. F. (42), retiring at end o. war, 
seeks suitable post on country estai (or 
similar) where cottage or accommodatio dad 
vided. Wife also could help in duties.—Box |. 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 490. 
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Bassano 


PRINCESS BORIS MELIKOFF 


Princess Boris Melikoff, formerly Miss Bettine Wethered, daughter of the late Major H. E. Wethered, 
Welsh Guards, and of Mrs. Wethered, is working with a Polish Organisation, while her husband, son 
of the late Prince Serge Melikoff, is serving abroad 
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Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d, Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





FARMING AND FORESTRY 


HE transfer of forestry policy to the 
domain of the Minister of Agriculture 
runs counter to the recommendations 
of the Forestry Commissioners, who, 
in their Report on Post-war Policy, set out 
various reasons why such a move would be a 
mistake. They themselves suggested that their 
independence ‘as an executive body engaged on 
highly specialised technical work would be 
better maintained if things were left as they 
were; but if, in view of the vast amount of 
land-use their Fifty-year Plan entails, it was 
thought necessary to secure more complete and 
direct representation in the House of Commons, 
then they desired control by the Lord 
President of the Council, who is already respon- 
sible to Parliament for such activities as those 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Their chief argument against the 
transfer to the Ministry of Agriculture was that, 
in every country where the plan had been tried 
—not excluding British dependencies—it had 
been a failure, inasmuch as it had invariably led 
to neglect of forestry in favour of farming 
wherever the two came up against one another 
in the competition for the use of land. Again 
and again, valuable forests and woodlands had 
been felled to make room on poor land for 
agricultural enterprises of more than doubtful 
value, and per contra uneconomic farming had 
been unreasonably maintained by Agricultural 
Departments rather than allow the (commer- 
cially justifiable) afforestation of the land. 

The chief regions in this country where 
such decisions will have to be made are those 
where, under the Fifty-year Plan, upland 
grazings may be required for timber. The 
question has already arisen in various parts of 
the country—particularly the Lake District— 
where the State, for purposes of afforestation, 
has acquired large areas of land hitherto given 
over to sheep-farming. Here the argument 
seems to go against, rather than for, the 
Forestry Commissioners, for the very represen- 
tative Committee on Hill Sheep Farming came 
to the conclusion last year that the complete 
independence of the Commission in the past, by 
separating agriculture and forestry, has tended 
not to a proper synthesis of land usage but to 
its very opposite. The private landowner, they 
pointed out, looks at the interests of his estate 
as a whole and develops each section according 
to whether it is best suited for agriculture or 
forestry, and presumably the State, as landlord, 
should do likewise. This question of preference 
is certainly bound to arise after the war in a 
much more acute form than hitherto. The 
Commissioners’ proposals to reach a grand total 
of 5,000,000 acres of effective forest will cer- 
tainly not be feasible—in view of the many 
other demands for land from other quarters— 
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without encroaching upon the present total of 
rough grazing. At the same time, there is 
likely to be a very strong movement in the 
agricultural world in favour of increasing our 
sheep population well beyond pre-war figures. 
Wool is the only staple agricultural product of 
any total value which we export; and, further, 
it is impossible to ignore the fact that in 
recent years scientific grass-breeding has not 


. only provided us with a new and efficient 


technique for improving hill-pastures but has, 
in conjunction with war-time arable policy, 
brought about in the lowlands a revolutionary 
increase in temporary leys suitable for grazing 
hill-bred sheep as part of a system of mixed 
farming. These facts are bound to have their 
weight with any Ministry of Agriculture. 


An argument advanced by the Royal 
Forestry Societies which tells in favour of the 
transfer—or re-transfer, for that is what it 
really is—is of a different kind. In the pre-1914 
past, the old Board of Agriculture had an 
efficient system of ‘advisers’? who devoted a 
large part of their time to the inspection and 
invigoration of estate forestry. The Forestry 
Commissioners abolished them and failed to 
carry on their duties, for the sufficient reason 
that they had a full-time job of their own in 
building up the State Forests and could not 
make an _ effective contribution to estate 
forestry in their spare time. A return to this 
system by the Ministry of Agriculture holds 
out the best hope, although it may be against 
precedent, for a _ satisfactory balancing of 
interests. 


WHITE VIOLETS 


NCE it was Spring in Norfolk; the 

violets then 

Bloomed in the open woodlands where the trees 
were felled. 

Violets, I cannot forget you. I watched the men 

Tying the faggots with strands of willow; they 
held 

Life—white violets in theiy slow enduring hands. 


white 


White violets, growing wild, 
Clusters of stars in the clearings you seemed to me, 
Like the heavens, maybe, or the milky nebule, 
Or the milk of the mother’s breast to the mouth of 
a child. 
DoroiHY WELLESLEY. 


LOCAL INITIATIVE IN REPLANNING 


FTO get the town or city they would like, it 

T is not enough for the inhabitants to leave 
it to their local authority and the advice of an 
expert, however eminent. In the relatively few 
instances where modernisation has been effected 
without detriment to the charming atmosphere 
of an old town, the achievement is traceable 
to an individual or small active group that has 
maintained continual vigilance and has been 
able to bring personal influence or advice to 
bear at the right time and place. Now. that 
replanning and _ reconstruction are rapidly 
becoming practical issues, it is more than ever 
important that local opinion should be formed 
to take advantage of the increased scope 
afforded to it for architectural control, the 
preservation of worthy buildings, and for 
securing results that satisfy the desires of resi- 
dents generally besides the clique that frequently 
constitute local administration. At Canterbury 
the City Council is inviting the opinions of 
citizens generally on the proposed replanning 
of the city, a similar scheme is working in con- 
nection with the Merseyside Plan noticed last 
week, the beautiful old town of Bewdley is 
holding a competition for suggested improve- 
ments, and at Guildford a local resident, Mr. 
Brian Leighton, has taken the enterprising 
course of putting out a pamphlet to stimulate 
discussion in preparation for the Social Survey 
of the borough to be made for the Council by 
Mr. G. A. Jellicoe. In fact the pamphlet 
discusses precisely the interests that a Civic 
Society should exist to serve, and Guildford, 
historic, beautiful, but also rapidly growing, 
is the type of town that should form such a 
body. 
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GLAZING BARS 


T will be a real loss to English architecture jf 

all the blitzed windows that used to have 
glazing bars are replaced with plate glass— 
to save labour, materials, and time. A le flet 
issued by the Georgian Group points out how 
the traditional English plain-fronted hi use 
relies almost entirely for its character on {he 
black and white mesh formed by the gla ng 
bars in its carefully spaced and proportic ied 
windows. The lifeless effect produced by 
substituting plate glass is only too eviden: jn 
those buildings where this took place in 
the nineteenth century, many of wh sh, 
even if not of Georgian design, can be mich 
improved in appearance by having glaz ng 
bars inserted. Objections have been made to 
barred windows as involving more trouble in 
cleaning; an architect has publicly repente:. of 
having put small-paned windows into a hospi al, 
The mistake in that instance was to h.ve 
designed the hospital in a style demand 
windows of that kind. Where labour-saviny js 
a dominant consideration a building should be 
designed accordingly. But where it is not, and 
architectural character is not dependent on the 
views of window-cleaners, the case for glazing 
bars is strong, for a Georgian building loses fifty 
per cent. of its wsthetic value if windowed 
with plate glass. 


SYNTHETIC GOLF BALLS 


HERE may to-day be no factories making 

golf balls, since they have much more 
important things to do, but it sometimes seems 
that there must be in America a factory for the 
manufacture of exciting and encouraging stories 
about golf balls. We have periodically been 
told of various new kinds, including a solid ball, 
very cheering to the supporters of the gutty, 
which is to cost ‘‘the ridiculous amount of 
eighteen-pence.’’ Now we hear of the ball made 
of synthetic rubber and this at least is true, 
since a distinguished member of the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee has 
apparently brought some home with him and 
given them to James Braid to try. That great 
man, never given to over-enthusiastic state- 
ment, does not seem to have been much 
impressed. In any case the point may be an 
academic one as far as we are concerned, for 
the best that can be hoped for is a strictly 
limited quantity this Spring on the American 
market. There is just one cheering thing to be 
said. When we do at last get a really new ball 
it will appear to fly so far that we shall believe 
that in the course of the war we have without 
knowing stumbled on the eternal secret of long 
driving. This will prove a delusion, but that 
first moment of being deluded will be heavenly. 


DAFFODILS 


HAT other flower can boast such felicitous 

tributes as the daffodil? Nor can it be mere 
chance that Shakespeare, Wordsworth anid 
Herrick loved daffodils, for one could qu 
again and again, and all the way from Spenser a: 
Milton to A. E. Housman and the present P: 
Laureate. Certainly no flower, not even sno 
drop or crocus, more joyously trumpets t 
arrival of Spring; but Man’s appreciation 
the fact has not been all to the good: wit! 
modern times wild daffodils have disappea: 
from places where they were formerly comm 
The very word daffodil is pleasant to the « 
but whence the first letter came no one kno 
for the daffodil used to be the affodil, even 
dapple-grey was probably apple-grey. At ot 
times the unscientific synonym Lent lily 
beautiful contrast to the scientific Narcis 
pseudo-narcissus) has been more used in 
country than it is now. But the daffodil is 
lily. The bulbs of most lilies are safe to e: 
and in some Eastern countries they are p 
ferred to their close cousins, the various onio1 
but daffodils are poisonous : when, in the fir t 
year of the war, certain daffodils were mistak 
for shallots, nine children were poisoned. 
lesser tragedy was once revealed when a lo\ 
of daffodils complained at dinner about tlic 
flavour of something on his plate: investig:- 
tions revealed, in due course, that it was 
daffodil bulb which he had left on the sideboa1 
the day before, when he had bought it for £25 ! 
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LOOKING DOWN YEWDALE FROM HIGH ARNSIDE FARM, NORTH 
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is Raaeo 
LANCASHIRE 


The National Trust have announced a valuableZaddition to their Monk Coniston Estate—the gift of High and Low Arnside Farms in 
The new property, given by his family and some of his friends, lies a little to the 
north of Tarn Hows, presented by Sir S. H. Scott some years ago 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


memory of Captain Philip Scott, 60th Rifles. 


N the Nature notes in various journals one 
comes across testimonials—almost write- 
ups or advertisements in fact—to a variety 
of birds who are credited with performing 

good deeds in the garden and who earn their 
keep, but it is seldom one finds a tribute to that 
very hard worker in the cause of horticulture, 
the bumble bee, who probably provides more 
tangible proof of his toil than any bird. The 
only drawback to the bumble bee is that there 
are not nearly enough of him, for it is on his 
broad shoulders that there falls the heavy task 
of pollination of all early growths, before the 
ordinary honey bees venture out on exploring 
expeditions far from their hives. But for the 
constant labour of the few bumble bees in late 
April and the beginning of May much of the 
early blossoming fruit in many gardens would 
not be fertilised, the pea crop would be scanty, 
and all the first flowers of that very important 
and sustaining vegetable, the broad bean, would 
fall off, sterile and unproductive. 


* * 
* 


71 \WO years ago I had, so far as I could see, 

one bumble bee only in the vegetable gar- 
den, and I imagined that, like everything else, 
bumble bees were being rationed. He was a 
wonderful worker with no hint of ‘“‘ca’-canny”’ 
in his methods, but he fell beneath the beak of 
a ved-backed shrike early in his career, and as 
the direct result of this wanton act I had a very 
poor return from those early rows of beans 
wiich I cherish under glass cloches during the 


By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


Winter. Last year,}with the same number of 
broad beans as before, I saw two bumble bees 
going down the rows day after day, and I 
noticed that they did not trouble to force open 
the closed buds, but drove their proboscides 
straight through the base of the flower to the 
honey within. The few hive bees who put in 
an appearance later were apparently unable 
to operate on broad-bean flowers, and I noticed 
they only attended to those which had been 
pierced by the bumbles. Owing to all this 
thorough work I had last year a stupendous 
crop of broad beans, and, as it was the only thing 
which had grown in my garden in that most 
disastrous of all Springs, I was able to watch 
them, and discover the cause, for there was 
nothing else worth looking at in any of the 
other plots. 


* * 


* 
T is said that the origin of the robin’s popu- 
larity with the human race, or, at any rate, 
the Christian portion of it, is that there is an 
old legend that the bird was present at the 
Crucifixion, and his breast was splashed by the 
Saviour’s blood. In the bad old days, when 


almost every schoolboy collected wild birds’ 
eggs, the robin’s nest was always respected by 
them, not so much because of this old legend, 


which seems to be quite forgotten to-day, but 
because there was a belief that if a robin’s eggs 
were taken the nest-robber would fall and break 
his leg shortly afterwards, and, if he should 
kill a robin, the hand responsible would be 
afflicted with palsy. 

These old beliefs and legends, together with 
the robin’s engaging ways, have provided him 
with an immunity from all danger where human 
beings are concerned, so that the bird has 
acquired a feeling of complete confidence in the 
goodwill of everybody and every living thing, 
and as the result he takes the most appalling 
chances. If one sets a trap for mice in the 
pea-rows or the food-shed, one’s favourite robin 
watches the proceedings, convinced that one is 
engaged in some pursuit solely for his benefit, 
and it is most difficult to set a trap so that one 
does not catch the robin before a mouse has 
seen it. 


* * 
k 


LTHOUGH a pair of robins will hatch two 
clutches of eggs every Summer, with an 
average of fertility which would delight the 
poultry farmer, the result in the long run is 
always most disappointing, for the best one can 
hope for, when the census is taken in the 
Autumn, is that the original stock has been 
maintained. The heavy casualties this bird 
suffers are almost entirely our fault in allowing 
and encouraging the robin to think that life in 
this world is very much safer and easier than 
actually it is. 
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NOWLEDGE, so Carlyle tells us, is 

recorded experience, and experience 

recorded in a nutshell is surely a fair 

definition of an adage. It is certain 
that a wealth of knowledge is stored up in the 
form of adages and they well repay careful 
study. 

In these days no agricultural scientist will 
lightly disregard a tradition strongly held by 
any large body of farmers. He will, if he is wise, 
carefully examine the evidence upon which it 
is based, and if he is satisfied of its truth he will 
then seek for the scientific explanation of the 
phenomenon. He may of course conclude that 
the tradition is falsc, though he will reach such 
a conclusion only reluctantly and with mis- 
givings. But if he bears in mind the conditions 
that prevailed at the time the tradition origin- 
ated he will sometimes come to the conclusion 
that owing to changed conditions what was once 
profoundly true is true no longer. If these old 
saws are examined in this spirit the results are 
always interesting and sometimes illuminating. 





*' EN 


SPRING 


carry heavy coats in the Spring, will put on weight as soon as the grass begins to grow 


nm . 
« 
4 


A farmer should live as though he were 
going to die to-morrow, but he should 
farm as though he were going to live for 
ever. 

It is unnecessary to comment on the first 
part of this saw which is so obviously true 
and is not confined to farmers. The second 
part is no less true, though perhaps less obvious, 

A successful farmer may be defined as one 
who farms profitably, but not at the expense of 
either his employees or his farm. In other words 
no farmer can be considered successful who does 
not maintain the fertility of his land. To do 
this means the adoption of a long-term policy; 
hand-to-mouth methods will not suffice. A good 
farmer must always plan ahead—often years 


ahead. He must be far-sighted, and take long 
views. He cannot, for example, hope to see 


any return on the money which he spends to-day 
on the purchase of an expensive dairy bull, 
until that bull’s daughters themselves come 
into the dairy in four years’ time. He spends 
money in draining a field knowing well that it 
will be some years before he gets his money back. 
No farmer who farms simply for the current 
year without care or thought for the succeeding 
years can claim to be a good farmer. 
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HAIR IS WORTH MORE 





By W. S. MANSFIELD 


In the Spring hair is worth more than 
meat. 

The reference here is to the fact that store 
cattle which have been ‘‘out-wintered’’ and 
which, in consequence, carry heavy coats in 
the Spring, are very much more valuable than 
cattle which have been wintered inside in 
comparatively warm yards, and which as a 
result have no Winter coats, though they will 
very probably carry more flesh. The out- 
wintered cattle will start to ‘“‘do’’ and put on 
weight as soon as ever the grass begins to grow 
in the Spring, whereas those that have been 
wintered inside will, as the result of chills and 
scouring, inevitably ‘‘go back”’ for the first 
month that they are turned out to grass. In 
consequence, in the Spring out-wintered store 
cattle are at a premium. 

Lime and lime without manure 
Makes the farm and farmer poor. 

It is difficult to-day to visualise any farmer 

repeatedly, and at considerable expense, liming 


THAN MEAT.” 


his land without at the same time manuring it. 
But if we are to believe the adage such indeed 
must have been the practice at one period, and 
we can well understand that the result would be 
as stated. It is, however, only necessary to 
substitute the words sulphate of ammonia for 
lime and the adage is immediately brought up 
to date and deserves another long lease of life ! 


Wheat ever—barley never. 

Here we must tread warily, for we are on 
dangerous ground. The adage refers to the 
almost universal practice among farmers of 
changing their seed wheat—in some cases every 
year—a practice which it commends, while 
condemning a similar practice with seed barley. 
As has already been said, any tradition that is 
widely held among farmers, as is this one, 
demands the greatest respect and cannot be 
treated lightly. Yet a good deal of experimental 
work has been done to test the advantage of 
changing seed wheat from one soil to another 
and from one district to another without any 
measurable benefit having been observed. Pro- 
vided that the farmer’s own seed wheat is a 
good and well-ripened sample, true to variety, 
is clean, and has a high germinating capacity, 
nothing seems to be gained in changing it for 
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OLD SAWS AND MODERN KNOWLEDGE} 


* Qut-wintered ” cattle, which 





seed wheat grown on some other type 0: soil 
or in some other district. Sanders in his O):/ling 


of British Crop Husbandry says “It is cl arly 
unwise to be dogmatic in the face of so }) uch 
practical opinion, but the probabilities ar not 
in favour of any advantages being gained om 
changing seed, except where that is the only 
method of obtaining a sample which is vei] 
ripened and free from disease.”’ 

It seems possible that the last phrase . ves 
the clue to the origin of the tradition. Cov req 
smut or bunt is a seed-borne disease of w eat 


which was the curse of our forefathers and w ‘ich 
they did not know how to control. Henci the 
frequent change of seed that was neces: ry, 
To-day we know how to control it, and all 
farmers worthy of the name, before so. ing 
their seed wheat dress it with either form). lin, 
copper sulphate, or one of the newer mercurial 
seed dressings. But in spite of the reasoi: for 
changing wheat having disappeared the tra- 
dition still persists. 

Moreover we may well ask if ‘‘ Wheat ever” 
why “Barley never’? The answer 
possibly is that since barley does 
not suffer from bunt like wheat there 
was never the same _ reason for 






















changing the seed, and in addition 
there is a strong argument in favour 
of continually growing the same stock 
on the same farm. As Sanders puts 
it: ‘If a stock of seed is introduced, 
those plants which are most suited 
will thrive best and will, therefore, 
contribute more than their quota to 
the bulk of seed obtained; thus if the 
stock be grown for several years there 
will be a constant natural selection 
from it of the physiological strains 
most successful in the given con- 
ditions. In support might be quoted 
the fact that if Spring oats are sown in 
Autumn, though mortality is very 
high the surviving strains may dis- 
play a marked increase in Winter 
hardiness over the original bulk. It 
is possible therefore, on purely theo- 
retical grounds, to argue against 
change of seed.”’ 


To break a pasture makes a man, 
To make a pasture breaks a man. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the first line of this adage 
has formed the basis of the Govern 











ment’s war-time agricultural policy. 
The fertility stored up in well-man- 
aged grass land has been utilised to 
good purpose during the last few 
years, and under the plough «uch 
fields have yielded splendid crojs 0! 
wheat, oats and potatoes, all of which have ! een 
of the greatest value at a critical time. he 
knowledge that old grass land is a rich si )re- 
house of plant food which can best be turn: ! to 
account by pioughing is by no means new. - hat 
it was not put into practice to any degree i: )»re- 
war years was due in part to the general un] {it- 
ableness of arable farming, and in part to __ lie! 
in the second half of the adage, a belief » ich 
is without justification. There is no di ‘bt, 
however, that up to fifty years ago the m’ ing 
of a permanent pasture was a dark and di) ‘ult 
adventure, and one not to be under xen 
lightly. At best it was a slow and expe sive 
business, and even in the most favoured dis- 
tricts the results were uncertain. 

Not so to-day, however, and the diffe: -nce 
is not so much due to our increased skil! and 
knowledge as to the fact that now we hae at 
our disposal certain things which were di: ied 
to our ancestors—things which make the » ‘i0le 
difference between success and failure. In the 
absence of a proper supply of grass seeu, 0! 
wild white clover seed, and of phosphates, who 
would undertake the putting down of a :ield 
to permanent grass with any degree of von- 
fidence ? Yet this is what our great-grandfatuers 
had to de; small wonder is it that they regarded 
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it with dismay and that their justifiable fears 
and trepidations should have outlived them. 


As the sun gets up the worm goes down. 


Many large arable land sheep farms on the 
chalk include an area of ‘‘down,’’ which has 
been used as a sheep walk from time 
immemorial. The ewes are folded on 
the arable land, but are given a run 
out every day on to the down. 
Since the grass land has always been 
grazed heavily and often exclusively 
by sheep it naturally is infested with 
all the worms to which sheep are a 
prey. It is, however, alleged that, if 
the ewes are not taken on to these 
infected grounds until the dew is off 
and the grass is dry, they stand little 
chance of becoming infected, for when 
the sun gets up (and the dew dis- 
appears) the worm goes down. 


Sow four grains in a row, 

One for the pigeon, one for the 
crow, 

One to rot and one to grow. 


Are we to assume from this that 
only 25 per cent. of the grain that is 
sown become plants? At first sight 
this would seem to be rather a 
pessimistic estimate, yet in the days 
when the adage originated it may 
well have been an understatement. 
Asa result of many careful investiga- 
tions we know pretty accurately the 
position to-day, that from 70 to 85 
per cent. of the seed we sow actually 
give plants, of which about 70 per 
cent. survive until harvest; in other 
words, about one half of the grain 
that we sow to-day is wasted. 

When we compare to-day’s con- 
ditions with those that prevailed a 
hundred years ago, and still more 
if we compare them with those of the 





Middle Ages the difference is explained. To-day 
good seed, clean and of high germinating 
capacity, is always obtainable; the seed is 
drilled at a uniform depth into a well-prepared 
seed bed and is all covered. A hundred years 
ago, good seed was not always obtainable; it 


SHEEP GIVEN A RUN OUT ON 


It is said that as the sun gets up and the dew disappears the worms on grass land, to which 
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(Left) “,TO BREAK A PASTURE MAKES 
A MAN” 


was broadcast on the surface, and though it 
was harrowed in, the loss from birds must have 
been considerable. It is interesting to note that 
the pigeon is specifically mentioned as being 
responsible for a large part of the loss, not the 
obvious bird that we should think of in this 
connection to-day. Yet in medizval times it 
must have been a perfect scourge, though it 
was the domestic pigeon and not the wild 
pigeon that was the chief culprit. 

Mr. H. S. Bennett in his book Life on the 
English Manor, says ‘Another nuisance to the 
peasant was the dove or pigeon. The lord’s 
dove-house was one of the most familiar of 
medieval sights. No peasant was allowed to 
have one, or to kill these birds, however numer- 
ous they were, and however harmful to his 
crops. Large dove-houses, sometimes holding 
hundreds of birds, were built, and from thence 
hordes of these voracious feeders descended on 
the unfortunate peasant’s fields, taking their 
fill and fattening themselves for the lord’s table 
at his men’s expense. Little wonder that the 
dove-house became one of the most hated land- 
marks of the lord’s position and of the sub- 
jection of the villagers.” 

To-day where a crop of wheat sustains 
much bird damage, as it often may when it is 
sown late, the chief culprit is usually the star- 
ling, a bird which we know to have increased 
enormously in numbers of late years and which 
has apparently changed its habits as a result. 


Copper under heather, 
Silver under gorse, 


Gold under bracken. 


The experience of many war agricultural 
committees during the past five years bears out 
the truth of this adage to the letter. During 
this period much heath land has been ploughed 
and cropped, and where the heath was covered 
with a strong growth of bracken, after being 
well ploughed and well limed, the resulting crops 
have generally been surprisingly good. Where, 
however, the heath was of the heathery type 
the results have generally been indifferent, so 
much so that most committees have long since 
given up any attempt to bring such land into 
cultivation. 

The gorse-covered heath seems to be inter- 
mediate between the two. It is certainly much 





THE SUSSEX DOWNS 


ewes are a prey, will have gone down and so become harmless 
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more hopeful than heather, but such land is of 
course far more laborious to clear, and when it 
is cleared the results are not as a rule so good 
as with bracken land. 


One year’s seeding, 
Seven years’ weeding. 


This to-day is an understatement, for, in 
spite of all the facilities that our modern 
machinery gives us for numerous and rapid 
cultivations, and in spite of all our new spraying 
techniques which are an immense help both in 
weed prevention as well as in weed eradication, 
it is extremely doubtful if any method is as 
effective as the old-fashioned one of hand 
weeding. In the days of long ago when labour 
was cheap and plentiful—when, for example, 
at a day’s notice a gang of 50 or more women 
and children could be mobilised to pull charlock 
at a trivial cost—it was possible to keep the 
land cleaner than it is to-day in spite of all our 
modern methods. This is not to decry these 
methods, for without them we should be in a 
parlous plight. But we must recognise that 
our forefathers were much better able to deal 
with a field where weeds have been allowed to 
seed than we are to-day. Even they considered 
that it would take seven years to clean, and it 
certainly will not take less time now. 


Fetlocks, feet and feather ; 
Tops may come but bottoms never. 


This rhyme embodies the great truth that 
a colt with defective feet and joints can never 
grow into a valuable horse, no matter how 
attractive it may be in other ways. Good feet 
and joints are fundamental, and the plainest, 
rawest boned and least attractive youngster 
with a good set of limbs may, and often will, 
develop into a first-rate animal at maturity, 
whereas the converse is never the case. The 
old saw, familiar to all horsemen, ‘‘No foot, 
no horse’’ emphasises the supreme importance 
of this part of the animal’s anatomy. 


What grows in May should be eaten in May. 


This old maxim, which is familiar to all 
graziers, embodies the scientific truth that the 
nutritive value of grass is highest when it is 
young and leafy. If grass is under grazed in 
May it will send up flowering shoots in June 
and become woody and indigestible, and the 
protein content will fall markedly. The aim of 
good grazing is to keep the grass in the young 
leafy state. This will be impossible unless it is 
kept very closely grazed in the early part of the 
season. As the season advances, however, the 
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difficulty becomesless, '*} 


for the tendency of the 
grass to send up flower- 
ing shoots is reduced, 
until eventually — 
probably by August— 
the grass shows little 
further inclination to 


send up _ flowering 
shoots and the growth 
from that date on- 


wards will tend to be 
of the desirable leafy 
character. 

One of the great- 
est criticisms that 
could be offered of the 
management of our 
pastures in this coun- 
try as a whole in the 
pre-war years was the 
extent of the under- 
grazing. In Romney 
Marsh, where much of 
the grass land was 
most skilfully man- 
aged for the purpose of 
sheep grazing, the test 
of good grazing was 
claimed to be that a 
sixpence could be 
thrown twenty yards 
and found again with- 
out difficulty. 
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Half the pedigree 
goes in at the 
mouth. 

This saw embodies 
a profound truth or an equally profound 
fallacy, depending upon how it is interpreted, 
though the correct interpretation is perhaps 
the obvious one. The perfect animal is the 
result of a combination of good breeding 
and good feeding. No young animal can 
develop the potentialities of its breeding 
unless it is given the opportunity of so 
doing by rearing it on a high plane of 
nutrition. The best bred calf in the world will 
grow into something little better than a scrub 
if it is raised on a starvation diet. No amount 
of good feeding that it may subsequently 
receive will alter it; hence the justification for 
the high plane of nutrition upon which young 
pedigree animals—particularly young males 
destined for stock purposes—are raised. Unless 
young stock are so reared, unless they are given 
the opportunity of developing the potentialities 
of their breeding, it is impossible to tell which, 
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Good feet and joints are essential to make valuable horses 
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if any, possess these potentialities at all, and 
impossible for the breeder to exercise selection, 
The necessity for the pedigree breeder so to rear 
his young stock has always been recognised, and 
it is interesting to reflect that the work of 
Robert Bakewell—that great pioneer of live- 
stock improvement—would have been im- 
possible had he been born fifty years earlier, 
before the introduction of the root crop into 
English farming. It cannot be over-emphasised 
that the rearing of young pedigree stock on a 
high plane of nutrition—a practice that is 
often ignorantly criticised—has sound scientific 
justification. 

This does not mean that it is necessary 
or even desirable to keep mature animals in 
high condition. It is often said that fat can 
cover a multitude of faults, and so no doubt it 
can, particularly from the eyes of the inexperi- 
enced. But this has nothing whatever to 

do with the principle of rearing 
young stock on a high plane of 
nutrition, and is beside the point. 


























The saw is false, however, if it 
is interpreted as meaning that the 
nutrition that an animal reccives 
has any influence upon its genetic 











make up. Such an _ idea is of 
course absurd, for that is someting 
which is settled once and for all 


at the time of conception, ‘ong 
before the animal is even rm. 
The plane of nutrition upon \ iich 
a young dairy bull is reared ca not 
in any way influence the m 
qualities of the daughters he bx -cts. 
At first sight this would see to 
vitiate the argument which has 
been already used in favou of 
raising young bulls on a high ne 
of nutrition. The argumen: of 
course is much __ stronger len 
applied to beef bulls where the 
important qualities that are | >ing 
aimed at are visible, rather han 
with dairy bulls where they are 
invisible. 











Yet even with dairy ills 
there are strong arguments in 


favour of rearing them well; otier- 
wise if they grow into ugly, mal- 
formed creatures it will not be known 
if it is the result of malnutrition or 
heredity. 


(To be concluded.) 






















E came one evening, many years 
ago, to a comfortable old inn, our 
resting place for the night, at a 
small town in the north-west corner 
of Yorkshire. We were pleasantly tired 
after a very good day’s ramble in the wind 
and sun on the Pennines. A large unwieldy 
ladv in a fur coat, who had extracted herself 
wit! difficulty from a very expensive car at 
the front door, was confiding to the landlady 
the number of hundred miles they had travelled 
in ‘,e day and the great speed with which they 
ha hurried through that glorious country. 
“\\e passed quite a number of people walking ; 
the seem to enjoy tt.” 

It is comforting to know on such good 
au .ority that walkers reflect something of the 
pk sure they feel, when we remember the many 
bo d, harassed, anxious faces we pass on the 
fr. t seats of cars. It is a little sad that the 
lac should be surprised, because, almost 
in edible as it may appear to so many of her 
ki: |, the enjoyment is heartfelt and sincere. 
M:-t people regard walking as a form of hard 
pe ance, inflicted on those who are too poor to 
afi rd a car and to be avoided with the firmest 
po sible determination. If we try to assure 
th n from our experience that it is the pleasant- 
es’ as it is the simplest and cheapest form of 
ex rcise, that our bodies need exercise, and 
th. t a week’s walk is the most exhilarating, 
en ovable and beneficial holiday, especially in 
th se times of tired minds and strained nerves, 
th. v regard us with the indulgent smile reserved 
for those whose ignorance is to be pitied. So why 
bother? Let us instead turn out our walking 
boots, our knapsacks and our maps and prepare 
for our Easter ramble. 

Whether Spring or Autumn is the better 
season for walking is one of the many de- 
batable subjects which we discuss on the 
road. After the long dark months of Winter, 
there is certainly more eagerness to take full 
advantage of the lengthening days, to stretch 
our legs and lungs, to watch the Spring growth, 
as the pleasant green things come to life. 
Autumn may be more indulgent with warmth 
and colour, but there is always the consciousness 
that Winter, which may be very grim, is soon 
to follow. The obvious and satisfactory solution 
of the problem is to walk in both seasons. 


In planning a walk—and there is more 
satisfaction and less waste of time if it is planned 
—first decide where you want to go. The regular 
study of Country LIFE will supply many 
excellent subjects for pilgrimage. There used 
to be an excellent pocket atlas of Great Britain, 
produced by the admirable Bartholomew and 
at one time sold for a shilling, which is very 
useful for the general survey. The scale of the 
maps is small, but they give a concise view of 
the general lie of the land and the distance 
between resting-places for the night. 

In selecting your country keep as clear as 
you can of big towns, industrial districts and 
railways, and you will nearly always fare well. 
Hills and moors provide variety of exercise and 
long views, but there is often much restful 
charm in flat country, if the roads are not too 
straight. If possible, it is better to go on each 
day rather than to walk from a centre. The 
former ensures a full day’s exercise to reach our 
objective; the latter often degenerates into a 
dawdle or even a “‘loaf’’; and the morning 
exit and evening return, over more or less the 
same ground, are likely to become monotonous. 
In these uncertain days it is better to book 
ahead your sleeping quarters and an evening 
meal, After a tiring day there is no fun in 
ving to find a lodging and then hope or wait 
r food. 

For designing your daily route use the 
‘cellent one-inch ordnance map, which shows 
uu field-paths and tracks and gives you all 
e information you will want. Never walk 
th one of smaller scale. There is no need to 
iy these; one can hire them from the 
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Written and Illustrated by JAMES THORPE 








Ramblers’ Association for a small charge. One of 
the few blessings of the war is that it has 
restored to the pedestrian, whose forefathers 
trod them out, the right to walk once again on 
the roads with less fear of slaughter; although 
the annual toll of victims is still well maintained. 
The great mass of assertive, feverish motorists 
is for the time quiescent, and, if necessary, we 
can take full advantage of our short-lived 
liberty. 

In any case it is well to keep clear of main 
roads if you can; they are generally dull, often 
ugly and in most cases uninteresting and 
unsociable. With an intelligent use of our 
noble map it is nearly always possible to 
select by-roads and tracks for the greater 
part of the day. Make the most, therefore, 
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no time to stand”’ (or better to sit) ‘“‘and stare.” 
The lunch interval, with a rest in the sun and 
the lee of a hedge and a pipe to follow, is not 
the least enjoyable feature of the day’s pro- 
gress. The length of this depends on your 
vigour and inclination and no intimidation 
should be allowed to force you to exceed them. 
Sixteen to twenty miles satisfy my modest 
desire, although the exuberant hearty, who 
does thirty or forty, will regard this with scorn 
and laughter. But he does not have anv more 
fun, and the lust for mileage and_ record- 
breaking should be no part of a walker’s am- 
bition. 

It is difficult and often disruptive of 
our programme to combine sightseeing and 
walking, unless allowance has been made for 
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THE SUN AFTER LUNCH 


A REST—AND A PIPE—IN 


of your opportunity to see what is left of the 
beauty of our lovely country. 

The selection of walking kit is essentially 
a personal affair. I like a flannel shirt and 
trousers, turned well up, a loose jacket with 
good pockets, and thickly soled strong boots, 
large enough to take two pairs of socks, or 
even three, the inner pair coated inside with a 
thick layer of soap to prevent chafing and 
blisters. But many walkers have other views : 
I have tried these and refuse to argue. 

In my pack I have a spare pair of 
trousers, to change into at the end of a wet 
day, socks, slippers, sleeping garments and 
the usual essential toilet requirements. If you 
are young and strong you may enjoy carrying 
this, but it adds nothing to the fun. It can 
nearly always be sent ahead by bus or train. 
If it is possible to produce duplicate packs, 
an even better plan is to send these on 
alternate days by post to your destination two 
days ahead by a leap-frog method. This saves 
any bother of collection at the other end, costs 
about one shilling a day and for our relief and 
enjoyment is well worth the price. All that one 
need carry then is a light raincoat, to propitiate 
the god or demon of weather and to sit on, and, 
in these times of rationing, a packet of lunch. 
We have found little difficulty, even in war-time, 
in persuading some kind soul in a roadside farm 
or cottage to provide us with tea. 

Set off in good time in the morning so 
that you have no need to hurry and can rest 
when and for as long as you feel inclined. It 
is a poor life, even for the walker, if “we have 





both. Walking is generally more enjoyable and 
in this present case more to our purpose. But 
a country church is difficult to pass unnoticed 
and generally provides something of entertain- 
ment and information, architectural and _ his- 
torical, as well as an excuse for a rest. Carry 
a small notebook in your pocket and write up 
the log at the end of the day as concisely or 
extensively as you think appropriate. It pro- 
vides interesting reading afterwards and is often 
useful for reference. 

Whether it is better to walk alone or with 
others is a subject for discussion, whose solution 
depends on personal predilection and love of 
our fellows. Hazlitt and Stevenson both pro- 
fessed to prefer to go alone, though they were 
inclined to relent at the end of the day. Two 
are enough, and anything more than three 
degenerates into a crowd, which is hateful. 
There is a pleasant sense of freedom and 
independence in walking alone, but it is certain 
that the way is shorter with a friend. He must 
be one who can share our joys and enthusiasms 
and overlook our faults and shortcomings, who 
can swap yarns and advice on the route, who 
can beguile an uninteresting stretch of road 
at the end of the day, when we are tired 
and perhaps peevish, and can know instinc- 
tively the virtue of silence. Such a 
companion is a rare treasure and adds much 
to the joys of walking. 

So to all those who propose to take the 
road on foot this Easter a fresh breeze, warm 
sun, long views, ‘‘a safe lodging and a holy 
rest and peace at the last.” 








HERE are some _ twenty N 
species of barracuda and 
they are found throughout 
the tropical and sub-tropical 
They range in size from fish 





seas. 
about three feet in length to the great 


barracuda, which has a maximum 
length of eight feet and tips the 
scales at about a hundred pounds. 

The great barracuda is the most 
aggressive and voracious of all marine 
fish and well merits the title Tiger of 
the Sea. It has a long, powerful body 
with the general appearance of a giant 
pike—in fact it was once named Esox 
barracuda. About a quarter of its 
length is taken up by the massive 
wedge-shaped head with its great 
protruding lower jaw. The mouth 
opens very widely, the jaws extending 
back to a point directly under the 
eyes. 

This gape is further increased by 

a special arrangement of the jaws and 
teeth. ‘‘In widening the mouth,” 
E. W. Gudger, “the upper and lower jaws 
spread apart behind and the quadrates and 
palatines swing outward and upward. This 
takes place at the same time that the lower jaw 
drops downward while the tip of the upper jaw 
is raised. All this results in giving the 
barracuda an enormous gape, a necessity for a 
fish which preys on other large fish and which 
swallows its food in large fragments.”’ 

Both jaws are fitted with huge canine teeth 
slanting inwards. When the mouth is closed 
the teeth fit into grooves or special recesses, 
the lower jaw actually having an excavation 
in the bone to receive the points of the great 
upper canines. The upper teeth close inside the 
lower. 

In addition to the great canine teeth, which 
are sometimes over an inch long, there are more 
than a hundred small, needle-sharp teeth at the 
extreme edges of the upper jaws towards the 
hinge. On the tongue are a number of rows of 
small, sharp-pointed recurved teeth. With such 
a formidable dental armament the great barra- 
cuda has a grip like a vice. Once fairly caught 
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By FRANK W. LANE 






in such teeth no fish can escape, however much 
it may struggle. 

In order that the numerous teeth should 
always continue in first-class condition, as 
soon as a tooth is worn down, broken off 
or loosened it is automatically replaced by 
a new one. 

The barracuda captures its prey by lying 
in wait, sometimes screened by a buoy or 
lurking amid rocks and marine growths, until 
a likely fish swims past. Then like an arrow 
from its bow the barracuda shoots through the 
water, so quick that its passage is marked only 
by a white swirl of water. (Estimates of the 
barracuda’s speed vary between 25 and 70 miles 
an hour.) The great mouth opens, the heavily 
armoured jaws close on the fish and with a 
terrier-like shake of the head the barracuda 
kills it. 

It is characteristic of the barracuda that 
its prey must be moving before it attacks. On 
this point L. L. Mowbray writes: ‘‘ Many times 
I have had the barracuda approach within 
eight to 20ft. of the boat, and sometimes to 
within one or two feet of the sculling oar. Throw 
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BARRACUDA CAUGHT BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S FISHING PARTY OFF AVES 
ISLAND, WEST INDIES, IN 1940 


a dead fish to the barracuda, even with no line 
attached, and he will never take it; but throw 
a live fish within 20 or 30 feet of him, and you 
get results. A flash and the fish is swallowed. 

“‘T once had a barracuda strike at the oar 
that I was sculling with, with such force that 
the blade of the oar was broken in two. It is 
in this way that it attacks human beings. It 
is not that it desires human flesh, but it strikes 
at the nearest moving object, an arm or leg, 
hand or foot, inflicting a terrible wound. If the 
barracuda has made a mistake in the strike, 
the attack is not repeated. In all of the many 
records of the attacks of the barracuda on human 
beings, there is no record of the rush being 
repeated.”’ 

This proclivity of the barracuda for attack- 
ing moving objects makes it at times bite at 
the log-propellers which trail behind ships to 
give the rate of speed and register the distance 
travelled. 

Barracuda are extremely inquisitive, and 
this no doubt accounts in part for their following 
and often attacking moving objects. Barracuda 





FISHING FROM THE UNITED 


WARSHIP TUSCALOOSA 


STATES 


are frequently caught by playing on _ this 
inquisitive streak in their nature. Dr. C. F. 
Holder says that he often attracted barracuda near 
enough to get them to take a bait merely by trolling a 
white cloth on a string behind the boat. Sooner or later 
a barracuda would appear and come within a few fect 
“moving first to one side, then to the other, shooting 
ahead slightly, then dropping astern, but never makin 
an etfort to attack. The fish was merely curious, an 
would dash away at the first alarm.’’ 

Holder says that when the fish was “‘flushed”’ | 
used to throw out the bait, which had to be a fish wit 
bright silvery sides. He was rarely disappointed. 

In capturing the barracuda with the fish-spear 
somewhat similar method is used. The fisherman’s bo 
is sculled into the sun and a white rag trolled aste1 
When the fish is within range the boat is sudden y 
stopped. The barracuda, partly blinded by the s': 
shining into its eyes and clearly illumined to the fish: 
man, forges ahead and is then transfixed with the spe 

With a large barracuda the fight would only th 
begin. Dr. Gudger says that when he once hookec 
38-lb. specimen he was nearly pulled overboard by t 
tremendous strike. One man fought with a barracu 
for an hour before he could bring it to gaff. When t 
steel eventually went home the barracuda thrash 
about so much that its captor was drenched. Unable « 
reach its tormentor the fish snapped viciously at t] 
boat and tore at the woodwork with its powerful teet 1. 

On another occasion a man on a fishing sloop we 
below where, some time previously, a barracuda hi 
been thrown after being caught. As the man a» 
proached, the barracuda snapped at him and left hin 
maimed forlife. 

Mowbray recounts how he was catching barracuc < 
one day and placing them in a live well in the boat. 
While there two male barracuda started to fight and in 
a few moments their backs and bellies had gashes large 
enough to place a hand in. 
Sometimes, like other 
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barracuda will kill apparently just for the sake 
of killing. Finding itself in a shoal a barracuda 
sometimes bites pieces out of a dozen or so fish. 
Similarly, a barracuda will sometimes play with 
a half-dead fish. 

Jacques T. Thibault has written the follow- 
ing description of an incident he witnessed while 
fishing : 

‘A barracuda came into view, 6 or 8ft. 
down and close to the bulkhead. This fish was 
not a large one—it might have weighed 6lb.— 
and lield crosswise in its jaws was a struggling 
srunt. The barracuda remained nearly motion- 
less {or a minute or two, while the struggles of 
the «runt became less active. 

The captor released the victim, and the 
srun , badly injured but still alive, made for 
the .ottom, swimming in slow circles, half on 
its s le. The barracuda allowed several feet of 
wat. to intervene before darting down like a 
plun net in pursuit. The barracuda returned| 
near Lhe surface with the grunt, released it after 
an terval—this time it was barely alive— 
rece tured it and then made the kill. No 





A YOUNG BARRACUDA 


Photographed in the New York Zoological Society’s aquarium 


the fear the barracuda inspires throughout the West 
Indies : 

A pair of can-hooks had been lost overboard in 
40ft. of water and several negroes dived to retrieve 
them. Sharks were in the vicinity but the negroes 
ignored them. Then someone shouted ‘‘ Couter ! 
couter !’’—the local name for the barracuda. Immedi- 
ately the frightened negroes abandoned the search 
and climbed over one another in their haste to get 
aboard. Bullen adds that even when safe in the ship 
“their demoralised panic-stricken condition was pain- 
ful to witness.”’ 

The natives’ fear is well founded. Men who have 
been attacked while swimming have sometimes had to 
have an arm amputated. In one case several teeth 
were found embedded in aman’sarm. A young woman 
who was attacked had her femoral arterv severed and 
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TEETH THAT GIVE THE BARRACUDA A VICE-LIKE GRIP 


(An American museum of natural history photograph) 


bled to death. She had been swimming near a buoy and 
from its shadow darted the barracuda which killed her. 

R. P. Labat, in his book Nouveau Vovage aux Iles 
de l’ Amérique, published in 1742 says of the barracuda 
“Moving with extraordinary speed, they carry away an 
arm, a leg, or a head as if they had been cut off with a 
blow of a sabre. It has happened several times that 
horses and other animals crossing (the river Gallion) by 
swimming have had their legs cut off or half their bellies 
carried away.”’ 

Mowbray (1922) confirms that some species of 
barracuda enter rivers as far as the extent of brackish 
water. 

A circumstantial account has been written of a 
barracuda attack on a sailor (vide Gudger and Breder 


member of the cat family ever played with a 
captive more deliberately.”’ 

\bout 50 years ago barracuda, probably of 
the smaller Californian species, were responsible 
for wrecking a scheme to stock some New 
Zealand rivers with salmon. At considerable 
trouble the salmon ova were shipped to New 
Zealand and released in one of the rivers. 
Eventually the ova developed into young salmon 
and made their way towards the sea. The 
estuary of the river was guarded by a bar and 
here the salmon disported themselves for a while 
before swimming out to the ocean. 

But the salmon never reached the open 
sea. A school of barracuda, like a fleet of 
privateers, crossed the bar and entered the river 
In quest of prey. They met the young salmon 
and flung themselves at such an unexpected 
banquet. In a few minutes only a dark stain 
in the water showed where the salmon had been. 
They were totally destroyed and with them that 
attempt to stock New Zealand rivers with 
saliion. 

It is doubtful if any fish has caused more 
Injury to man than the barracuda. A propor- 
tion, if not the majority, of the attacks on 
swimmers attributed to sharks are most pro- 
bably from barracuda. The flashing white arms 
or legs of swimmers as they pass the barracuda’s 
lurking-place prove an irresistible attraction to 
the fish. As Mowbray says, it is very doubtful 
if the attacks are intentional. 

According to a report from the United 
Sti Les, seamen’s lifebelts are now being equipped 
with devices to keep away both sharks and 
barracuda. Concentrated chlorine is provided 


for dealing with sharks as it has been found that 
chlorine-impregnated water is fatal to them. A 
pair of castanet-like objects is provided as an 
anti-barracuda weapon. The noise thus made 
causes the fish to keep their distance. 
Although once the barracuda has found it 
has made a mistake it rarely bites again, the 
first ferocious attack is sufficient to cause severe 
injury or even death. The danger from the more 
aggressive species of barracuda is well known 
to the natives of the regions where they are 
found. In Jamaica negroes refer to them as 
“devil-fish’’ and the Key West fishermen dread 
them much more than they do the sharks. 
Frank T. Bullen gives the following account of 
an incident he witnessed as an illustration of 


in Journal of the American Medical Association, 
June 16, 1928). He had been swimming 
with some companions off the Panama Isthmus. 
They had landed and he was swimming 
towards the shore alone. When about 50 yards 
away his flexed right leg was seized in the 
region of the knee. He managed to reach the 
shore and was taken to hospital. I have seen 
photographs of the wound and they bear ghastly 
witness to the bite the barracuda can inflict. 


A number of cases are on record in which 
barracuda have swum up to people in the water, 
looked at them and then, their curiosity satis- 
fied, have departed without any attempt at an 
attack. Incidentally, tame barracuda will allow 
themselves to be petted and will gently take 
food from people’s hands. 





THE SKELETON OF THE BARRACUDA’S LONG POWERFUL BODY 
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STON EASTON PARK, SOMERSET—I 


THE HOME OF 


An old Mendip manor house almost 

entirely rebuilt by the Hippisley-Coxe 

family in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 


By BRYAN LITTLE 


HE gaunt massif of the Men- 
dips, deeply slashed by Cheddar 
Gorge and lesser ravines, falls 
steeply away on the northern 
and western sides of the range. But 
east and south the slopes are more 
gentle, though with some clearly marked 
valleys and lesser ridges, as_ the 
Mendip country trends away towards 
a precipitous ending at Claverton Down, 
the Avon valley and Bath marking the 
rift between Cotswold and Mendip. In 
this more gently sloping upland country 
lies the parish of Ston Easton. The 
name comes from the abundant iron 
grey stone in this as in many another 
Mendip parish, and because the village 
lies east of the hundred name-town of 
Chewton Mendip, to which larger 
parish it was for long ecclesiastically 
joined. 
The Conqueror granted the manor 
to Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances; the 
church patronage was held by _ the 
great Norman abbey of Jumiéges on the 
lower Seine. Ston Easton church proves its 
origin by its fine late Norman chancel arch, 
taken down and carefully rebuilt in the last 
century. From the thirteenth century to 
Edward III’s reign the manor was held by 
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The Hippisley-Coxe arms are in the middle of the top storey 
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1.—LOOKING NORTH ACROSS 
the de Cliftons. Later it was divided, several 
occupiers holding parts of it. One of them 
in 1346 was Bartholomew Peytevyn, perhaps 
descended from one of the Poitevin favourites 
of the early Plantagenets. The condition of 
his tenure was that he should at Christmas 
find the King a pint 
and a half of clove 
wine, or hippocras, no 
doubt adding thereby 
to the geniality of the 
royal festivities. This 
Bartholomew’s grand- 
son Gilbert gave the 
manor to the Augus- 
tinian Priory of 
Bruton. 

When Henry VITI 
fell upon the religious 
houses, Bruton was 
an abbey, Ston Easton 
being held from the 
Abbot by John Hippis- 
ley. He in his turn 
obtained it in fee 
from the King. In 
one branch or another 
his family, with one 
important interlude, 
have held it to this 
day. 

The Hippisleys 
were a very old family 
already by 1545 well 
established in the 
district at Cameley, 
Emborough and else- 
where, holding eight 
manors in all. They 
are said to be of Saxon 
origin, and a story, 
perhaps apocryphal, 
tells how a Hippisley 
was the first bearer of 
the news of William 
Rufus’s death, being, 
like bearers of ill- 
tidings in some Orien- 
tal lands, beheaded 
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THE PARK TO THE HOUSE 

for his pains. The permanent enlargement 
of their domains by this wide, sweeping tract 
of good farm land seems to have determined 
the Hippisleys to make their future head- 
quarters at Ston Easton. 

The main Bristol to Shepton Mallet road, 
nearing Ston Easton from Rush Hill to the 
north, then dipped sharply down to the 
valley of the Midsomer Norton brook, rising 
steeply again on the other side with all the 
contempt of gradients common in that un- 
mechanical and unhastening age. The bridge 
by the gardener’s cottage (Fig. 10) represents 
the old crossing of the stream. As _ the 
17th-century traveller ground his way up 
the steep little slope from the brook to the 
village he would have seen, close on his left, 
the long manor house of grey stone with 
mullioned windows, no doubt like many 
others in North Somerset. The house ma\ 
then have looked to the north, back towards 
Bristol; convenience and the slope would 
have suggested this alignment, and Tudor 
squires paid less deliberate attention tha’: we 
do to sunlight and outlook. 

Here through Tudor and Stuart t 
the Hippisleys made their home, though 
still chose their graves at Emborough, 
miles away. They intermarried with | 
West Country families. In Stuart 
John Hippisley married Margaret Pr 
of Cricket St. Thomas. The line 
down through their second son, Pr 
Hippisley, and from him to an heiress 
daughter Margaret. She married John ( 
of Leigh, near Ashton Keynes in the nort 
tip of Wiltshire. With her the direct line « 
Their son, John Hippisley-Coxe, was 
in 1715, and succeeded to the estates. [he 
Hippisley-Coxe family held them nearl\ til! 
the close of the century, leaving ther ™ 
essence as we see them to-day. 

Before Georgian times the squire 0! 
Ston Easton do not seem to have figi red 
large outside the world of the West Cow: try 
gentry. John Hippisley-Coxe followed this 
tradition, marrying Mary Northleigh, © 
Peamore near Exeter. She was, as the 1n- 
scription on her husband's tablet in the church 
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relates, “‘born in the affluence of fortune,” 
and brought with her the means to strike out 


further. John Hippisley-Coxe, for all his 
evident abilities, seems to have preferred a 
squire’s life, aided no doubt in his preference 
by conjugal pressure. The monument points 
out that “his 
inclination, early 
fixed to a country 
residence by a 
happy domestic 
union, caused him 
often to refuse a 
public station in 
Parliament.”’ Not 
so his sons. The 
potential __politi- 
cian in the father 
became actual in 
the next genera- 
tion. ‘‘Affluence 
of fortune”’ united 
with the family’s 
political ambitions 
to provide a 
worthy setting for 
the entertainment 
of the notables of 
the Augustan age. 
Richard Hip- 
pisley-Coxe, the 
eldest son, was 
born in 1743, He 


Right) 4, -THE 
‘RONT DOOR 


STATELY GEORGIAN COMPOSITION. 


seems to have given early promise. His 
talents were, to turn again to the monuments, 
“matured by all the advantages of refined 
education and foreign travel.’ Again, “a 
gracefull suavity of manners constituted him 
at oncethe ornament and delight of his 


Separate blocks were intended to have flanked the front lawn 


family and friends.’’ Here was the politician 
born and bred; in 1768, as also in 1774 and 
1780, he sat as a Knight of the Shire for 
Somerset. The family future seemed bright 
in John Hippisley-Coxe’s later days; every- 
thing pointed to some grander residence 
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than the manor. The family followed the 18th-century 
fashion and built a new and palatial home. 

The present house stands in several hundred acres 
of wooded or open parkland (Fig. 1). In front it has a 
moat fence and, also due to the present owners, a wide 
lawn, sloping gently down to the drive, with a yew he:!ge 
and herbaceous border on either side (Fig. 12). The 
conception of the park, and of the vista as the val'ey 
runs away from the east side of the house through ‘he 
lower reaches (Fig. 6) is wholly of the 18th-cent: ry 
landlords and improvers. A beautiful coloured map of 
part of the manor, undated but made by one \yV, 
Burnet in John Hippisley-Coxe’s lifetime, shows that ‘ie 
stream was to have given into a small artificial lake to 
have occupied the middle distance of Fig. 7 which shows 
the view now seen from the end of the terrace at ‘jhe 
back of the house. 

The old map also proves that this Georgiin 
landlord was typically drastic in forming an _ elegiit 
man-made landscape. The old road was not merly 
diverted up-stream for a short stretch so as to get it clear 
of the house and allow room for a walled garden and 
ornamental water. Its course through the park is still 
largely clear as it ran nearly straight from Rush Hill to 
the final slope. The present straight main road is well 
to the west of this old track. Along the newer boundary 
run a wall and a double row of beeches; just within is 
an ancient tumulus. . 

Burnet’s map reveals yet more sweeping treatment to 





8.—LOOKING UP THE STREAM 


Expanded by cascades into an artificial river 


the front of the house. Fields were enclosed and cottag: 
pulled down, two after buying the freeholds from o: 
Moggs, the transactions being noted in ink again-' 
the plots. A triangle of land was got by exchange fro: 
Lord Waldegrave of Chewton Mendip. The _ parkla: 
vista, sweeping gently from the house, was clear. > 
sham ruin was needed. The church, with a convenient’ \ 
Gothic tower, stands charmingly at the end of the view. 
Though the general style of the house, particula 
of the main rooms inside, is of the Palladian school 
Burlington and his followers, and a little earlier than 17! 
there is a strong local tradition that the mansion w 
still building when John Hippisley-Coxe died in tl t 
year. The years 1760 to 1770 were certainly those wh 1 
the heir was stepping hopefully out into public li 
The architect is unknown. He may well have been fri 
London, but, nearer home, Ston Easton looks towar: s 
Bristol rather than Bath, and he may have been one of t 
group of builders who were then doing much good work 
the former city, the more so as the stucco ceilings are almo 
certainly due to decorators who executed so much excellei 
plaster-work there. Ware had worked there on Clifton Hi 
House in 1747, and the author of A Complete Body of Archi- 
tecture may have influenced the Bristol builders. Sto: 
Easton certainly follows his principles, with the fagade 
(Fig. 3) showing a good balance between central block 
and main wings. Burnet, giving the planned lay-out of Johu 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE STREAM. The castellated 


wall of the kitchen garden runs across the middle of it 


pisley-Coxe’s domain, shows 
there was to have been a 
ched wing projecting on 
side of the facade, the 
‘les, including the present 
lest stable block, on one side, 
‘arious domestic offices on the 
er 
The old house was partly 
reiained inside the new fabric. 
Oue wall remains inside with its 
oblong windows, some keeping 
their old mullions. The whole 
house is more substantial to the 
west than to the east and was 
evidently re-designed to give the 
maximum effect with the 
entrance front extended by its 
flanking towers, while the dra- 
matic possibilities of the position 
on the edge of a ravine at the 
back, which would have so much 
appealed to the next generation, 
were ignored. The facade has no 
portico, and the attic storey, 
with rococo urns anda garlanded 
achievement of the Hippisley- 
Coxe arms, does duty for a 
pediment. Fig. 2 clearly shows 
this somewhat severe front of 
plastered ashlar, with quoins 
and window frames of dressed 
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11.—THE STREAM IN 


FRONT OF 


10.—THE 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE 


From the bridge across the stream 
e 


stone. From any angle it ts dig 
nitied and well balanced. The 
only ornament is on {the main 
doorway (Fig.4), with its Tuscan 
Doric order set with rosettes. 

At the back (l-ig.5) a terrace 
leads down to the most pleasing 
part of the grounds, where, 
probably by the next generation, 
a good deal was done to create 
romantic pictorial effects. The 
brook, having run through the 
walled garden on to the slopes ot 
the valley and past the back 
of the house, is widened to the 
dimensions of a river by shallow 
falls at intervals (lig. 8). The 
successor to the old bridge carries 
the castellated lower wall of the 
kitchen garden (hig. 9), and 
leads to the gardener’s cottage 
(ig. 10), studiously picturesque 
in the rustic idiom of Somer- 
set. This garden work seems to 
belong to the davs of Lady 
Hippisley whose housekeeping 
regime in 1814 was described in 
CouNTRY LIFE, November 26, 
1943. The kitchen garden itself 
could well furnish so efficient a 
housekeeper with all Ler needs. 

(To be continued) 


13.—EARLY 19TH-CENTURY FLOWER BEDS IN THE 
KITCHEN GARDEN 
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MYSTERY OF THE MANX SHEARWATER }|> 
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By J. ARNOLD BENINGTON M 
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A GREAT FLOCK OF MANX SHEARWATERS OFF THE WELSH COAST 4 
. : ‘ ir 
Lhe Manx shearwater, a member of the ocean-roaming family of petrels, 
is a bird of great interest to ornithologists, and English bird students in par- fer 
ticular have given much time to the study of its remarkable breeding habits, th 
especially on the islands of Skokholm and Skomeyr off the coast of Wales. an 
By day evidence of shearwaters is seldom to be discovered, but they arrive by 
thousands under covery of darkness, while birds from the nesting burrows 50! 
likewise emerge in thousands. But the question where does the shearwater 30) 
not on duty go during the day has never been fully and satisfactorily sit 
answered. The following article may help to elucidate the mystery. rs 
, “ du 
ve 
ERCHED on a rock jutting out into the Irish sea, with binoculars go 
to my eyes and regardless of the spray that dashed around me, 
I was watching shearwaters fly northwards from St. John’s Point, th 
County Down. an 
It was noon, about the middle of July, and I had been watching of 
coastal movements of waders when these shearwaters came into sight, in we 
long strings about half a mile off shore, all flying in the same direction. sO 
Suddenly it struck me that there was an unusually large number, for a cl 
bird that is so seldom seen in daylight so near land, and I began tc Wi 
count them. About sixteen hundred passed during the hour that I was re 
able to spend there. sh 
Il was amazed and puzzled. Was this a migration of some kind, or mn 
were they flying back on the daily return journey to some distant northerly 
breeding haunt? For the rest of that afternoon I was able to watch only sti 
spasmodically, but the movement continued, apparently in undimished th 
numbers for the next three hours. And it probably began long before I ro 
Bi 
“ FLASH SHOT” OF A MANX SHEAR- ro 
WATER AFTER IT HAD LEFT ITS di 
NESTING BURROW AT NIGHT . 
( 
(Left) 
THE SHEARWATERS’ PLAYGROUND 
MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE IN “HE 
BACKGROUND 
noticed it. So that, even at a conserv:tive 
estimate, nearly five thousand shearwaters : ‘ust 
have passed, going north, during that day. i 
For two reasons it did not seem | kely f 
that they were migrating. First, the ne:'Ing 
season was not yet over; and, second, whei our 
shearwaters have finished breeding they 1 ove 
southwards. 
Owing to the fact that this species spc ds 
the hours of daylight at sea, and only come> to 


its island breeding haunts late at night to ced 
the young, more is known about its noctu ial 
movements than of its diurnal habits. Often ‘he 
birds do not return to their nesting burrows 
from the sea until it is almost too dark to see 
them. 


If the birds that I saw were returning to 
nesting haunts, why should they start so early 
in the day? Flying at, say, 40 miles an hour 
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WAITING FOR 

DARKNESS : 

MANX SHEAR- 

WATERS AT 

REST ON THE 
SEA 


they would have 


reached the most 
northerly Irish 
breediig station, 
Rath!ii, which is 


about 90 miles 
dista’ ., in two and 
a q.arter hours. 
As te first bird 
pass’ me at mid- 
day they would 
have reached the 
nests .t least nine hours before dark ! 
This vould be contrary to all the 
obser ed facts. 


attempting to solve this puzzle 
I dec led to make as many observa- 
tions as possible throughout the 
time | was staying in the district. 
For (most six weeks I went every 
few .ys to St. John’s Point, varying 
the _ ne of day as much as possible, 
and .atched the birds go past. 

1 every visit I saw shearwaters; 
some. imes within a few feet of me; 
some imes far out to sea: sometimes in 
smal! numbers; at others in thousands, 
but always passing northwards. And 
during all that time I saw only a 
very small number of single birds 
going southwards. 


During my six weeks’ stay in 
the district we had unusually fine dry 
weather with almost a record amount 
of sunshine, but August 23 was very 
wet. Towards evening, however, a 
south-east wind freshened, the day 
cleared, and we had bright sunshine, 
with a very choppy sea. For some 
reason these conditions brought the 
shearwaters right inshore in large 
numbers, 


I do not suggest that such 
strong fliers were blown inshore: but 
they did fly in great numbers right 
round the foreshore of Dundrum 
Bay, in some cases right over the 
rocks, in their usual general northerly 
direction. 


Next morning at St. John’s 
Point I saw them in even greater 
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numbers : some two thousand eight 
hundred passed in one hour. At 
least ten thousand birds must have 
been seen that day. And the number 
that moved north during the six 
weeks, if totalled up, would almost 
have run into astronomical figures. 
Where did this vast army of birds 
come from, and where were they 
going? The mystery of it fascinated 
me. 

Day after day [ sat and watched 
them, gliding, twisting, turning; now 
hidden in the trough of a wave, and 
again rising above its crest in effort- 
less undulating flight—apparently 
endless strings of them, and always 
moving north. The flight was 
characteristic; once seen it could 
scarcely be forgotten. Ten or twelve 
rapid wing beats seemed to carry the 
bird in an undulating glide for about 
a hundred yards. And these flights 
were all the more fascinating since 
I never heard a note uttered. 

For other reasons besides those 
given, I do not think the birds were 
travelling to breeding haunts. Had 
they been, they must have moved 
south at some time, and I never 
witnessed this—even in the early 
hours of the day. 


Of course even the relatively 
small Irish sea is a vast expanse 
of trackless water, and there is a 
possibility that the shearwaters daily 
moved southwards again, far out of 
sight from my observation post. But 
I am more inclined to the idea that 
this vast flock of birds constituted 
one of the so-called, but imperfectly 
understood ‘‘fishing- 
flights’’: that they were 
moving in a huge circle, not 
necessarily perfect in shape. 

They may have moved 
northwards, fishing as they 
went, during daylight, and 
returned south in the hours 
of darkness. Much remains 
to be learnt about this 
curious bird, and what I 
have suggested is partly 
conjecture. 

But whatever the ex- 
planation, the solving of 
such problems provides a 
fascinating link in ornitho- 
logy, between the esthetic 
side and the purely scientific. 


RESTLESS FOR THE 
START OF THE 
HOMEWARD FLIGHT 


Frances Pitt 
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NEWMARKET 


>-- 
| @-1%¥el 2a ioe fa LS 
Futt a ry } +4 N camera mci ag OA Stone | Srene Ee 
a ew eae o tis ance (Left) PLANS OF 
Bonen Comes {-}- ‘7 } Offre ome se ~ SAA — bon fe errewen 
me gd eed eed i geen gy: "7 ‘ THE POST-\ AR 
ee By ERS } Oh aepeer de aggfFat -—1 , RECONSTRUC' E 
: i Memb hey oF Go 82 oe ¢ or ie sends , {D 
ie pS oe ” cud . PARK PADD(‘Ks 
Enrennct 
ee <4 AT NEWMAR\ET 
Grouadk Alor 
as the world’s leading bloodstock outside what are now the Jockey Club Ro ims 
auctioneers are really the centre-pin as is shown in the picture after James Po ird, 
round which the industry revolves, which depicts the scene with Richard Tattcrsal] 
should be one of the first to move in a grandson of the founder—in the rostrum, 
the post-war planning scheme in New- surrounded by a crowd of notabilities aiong 
market, in order to help make it—as whom were H.R.H. the Duke of York, the ar 
it should be—the most convenient of Derby, the Duke of Portland, Sir Tatton 
and up-to-date bloodstock head- Sykes, Sir Watkin Wynn and several o/ the 
quarters in the world and so the leading jockeys including the famous Sam 
centre of the world’s bloodstock Chifney. 
market. Then, a move was made to some paddocks, 
Richard Tattersall, who founded which had been leased, behind Queensberry 
the firm hailed from the western borders | House on much the same site as the present-day 
of Yorkshire upon the edge of Lanca- Park Paddocks which were purchased by Mr, 
shire, and the first Tattersall premises Edmund Tattersall—father of the late Mr 
eoGu in London—which has always beentheir Somerville Tattersall—in 1884 and the present 
Ground Plan headquarters—were built on the ‘Five buildings were erected. These have answered 
‘ Field”’ portion of Lord Grosvenor’s their purpose and there will be many with old 
estate at Hyde Park Corner which associations who will be sorry to see a change. 
UST now practically everybody who is — included what is now Belgrave Square, and _ Still, there is no doubt that upon a busy day 


connected in any way with one or other 
of our national industries is thinking of 
and planning for the post-war future, so 
that it is only natural that the people connected 
with the bloodstock industry, which has not 
only weathered the storm of war but is at the 
moment on the crest of an unprecedented boom, 
should be doing the same thing. It is particu- 


larly appropriate that Messrs. Tattersall who, 


(Right) RICHARD TATTERSALL 
SELLING BLOODSTOCK _ IN 
HIGH STREET, OUTSIDE THE 
THEN SUBSCRIPTION ROOMS, 
NEWMARKET, 1825 
(after James Pollard) 





were opened for the first time in 1766, to be 
removed nearly a hundred vears later—in 1865 


to be correct—to the present quarters in 
Knightsbridge where they have been ever 
since. 

So much for London. At Newmarket, 


from the beginning of the nineteenth century 
until between 1860 and 1870, bloodstock was 
sold by Messrs. Tattersall in the High Street 














the seating accommodation is somewhat sparse 


and—especially on a cold day like that of 
the second session of the January Sales—the 
space in the refreshment room is a little 


confined. 
These two factors are, as can be seen from 
the plan, the main points in the reconstruction 


scheme which it is a thousand pities the 
late Mr. Somerville Tattersall did not live to 
see completed. The last of the 


Tattersalls connected with the firm, 
he died, at the age of eighty, in 
1942 leaving Messrs. Gerald Deane 
and Robert Needham to carry on 
the firm, and the reputation of the 
firm which, as everybody connec- 
ted with the industry will agree, 
they are well-qualified to do as they 
proved last year, by disposing of 
over a million pounds’ — worth 
of bloodstock in the Sale Ring at 
Newmarket. Royston. 
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SOME MORE FAVOURITES 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


OME time ago I came to the conclusion 
that there was nothing like boldly pro- 
claiming one’s wants. One day I hap- 
pened to write that sausages were hard 

to come by and a kind soldier sent me some 
(scrumptious !) all the way from Africa in a tin. 
Another day I referred in a more or less im- 
pers nal way to the growing shortage of golf 
balls and a distinguished poet, who had given 
up the game, sent me his remaining few. I 
was :nuch touched, but also a little ashamed, 
and resolved never to do it again. And yet I 
have quite innocently this time, broken my 
yow and again have found my good Samaritan. 
A fe » weeks ago I wrote an article suggesting 
a g ne of guessing the favourite courses of 
emil ent players as given in the Who’s Who of 
the olfer’s Handbook. I added that it would 
be i teresting to know which courses obtained 
votes but that assuredly I should embark 
such statistical task. 
t is hardly to be believed, but a kind 
frie) | having had a cold which put him to bed 
bl] ssing on his snuffles and sneezes—has 
actu lly carried out this formidable piece of 
rese. “ch. Not only that, but he also investigated 
and abulated the favourite shots of the great 
as § | out in the same place. It has not killed 
him for his cold is much better, and with the 
prot undest gratitude to him I propose to 
infli t some of his results upon the reader. I 
oug! t to add that his labours are not quite up 
to dite, since he has during the last few vears 
live chiefly abroad and his only edition of 
the -aluable book is now more than ten years 
old. However, golfing taste has probably not 
ry much altered in that time; I at any 
rate have found him interesting and I hope 
som other people may too. In my original 
article I had suggested that there was perhaps 
a considerable difference in taste between pro- 
fessionals and amateurs, but he has not risen to 
that bait, for which Iam far from blaming him. 
* * * 


mos 
on i 


so \ 


\nd so here goes. The distinguished 
players included in my friend’s edition named 
between them 105 courses and he has extracted 
all those courses which received ten or more 
votes. These are they: St. Andrews 81; 
Sunningdale, Prestwick and St. George’s, 
Sandwich 35 each; Portmarnock 30; Glen- 
eagles 25; Hoylake and Westward Ho! 24; 
Princes, Sandwich 23; Troon 21; Deal 16; 
Muirfield 12; St. Annes, North Berwick and 
Formby 11; Walton Heath 10. What a 
judgment on James Braid for refusing to set 
down his favourite course ! He would certainly 
have named Walton Heath as one of them and 
then by his vote it would have joined the other 
three bracketed immediately above it. It is a 
sad business and yet I fear his withers will 
remain unwrung. 

It would be easy to comment on that list 


at almost any length but I will refrain and 
leave it to speak mainly for itself. I am glad 
that St. Andrews comes out so easily at the 
top of the list and it makes me think better 
of my fellow men. It doubtless owes something 
to prestige and tradition but its majority is so 
great that it cannot be explained away. Then 
it is interesting to find that out of the leading 
courses only three are inland. Sunningdale 
comes first of these and is indeed second in 
popularity only to St. Andrews. Here again I 
may respectfully say that prestige has some- 
thing to do with it. Sunningdale was the first 
inland course to become really famous and it 
has ever since been unofficially regarded as the 
premier inland course. It is a charming place 
and a very good course, but that it so far excels 
some of its peers I cannot think. Nearly every- 
body has seen Sunningdale but there are a great 
many golfers who have not seen Portmarnock 
and therefore could not give it a vote. So I 
think its high place on the list is a striking piece 
of testimony to its great qualities. There are 
one or two features in that list that puzzle me 


and even make me rather cross. How in the 
world anyone can rank Gleneagles above 
Hoylake and Westward Ho !— well, well. I will 


not pursue this invidious question, but turn to 
the rest of my Samaritan’s statistics as to 
favourite shots. 

* * * 

In this matter there must be some little 
ambiguity. For instance a large number of 
people simply, and rather lazily, put down 
“jron,’”’ which may mean any one of a variety 
of strokes. Few are so admirably precise as my 
old friend, Mr. Willis Mackenzie, who, as I 
observe in my edition, specifies a run up with 
a mashie. I like that because I too am fond of 
the shot, which I call a ‘scuffle’? and have 
always thought it heterodox to play it with a 
mashie rather than an iron. That is by the way, 
however; the iron must benefit by the vague- 
ness of its devotees and it naturally comes very 
high on the list, but not as I should have 
expected at the top. It is the mashie that comes 
first with 75 votes and the iron next with 62. 
It is true that by a little, perhaps legitimate, 
Maneeuvring the iron might be brought to the 
top, since no fewer than 28 players vote for 
the mid or medium iron; 5 vote for the three- 
quarter iron; 3 specify the No. 3, 5 the “ push 
iron” and 2 the jigger. With these various 
allies the iron comfortably beats the mashie. 

After those two rivals comes the mashie- 
niblick with 45 adherents, beating the driver 
by a short head, two votes. Next, and I am 
very glad to see it so high in these comparatively 
degenerate days, comes that fine old club the 
cleek with 25 faithful suffrages. Whether it 
would have so many to-day I do not know but 
in my own more recent edition I found several 
of great distinction—John Ball, Arnaud Massey 


and among the vounger men Ernest Whitcombe. 
The cleek, rather to my surprise, beats or did 
beat the spoon by two votes. One player, by 
the way, was so very nice, almost to the point 
of priggishness, as to particularise the three- 
quarter spoon shot. The spoon is closely fol 
lowed by the brassey which gets 20 votes. I 
should have expected it to have more, but 
perhaps the great drive so far nowadays that 
they seldom need that noble club. In my 
edition it had some illustrious supporters of 
the older school, in particular two now gone, 
Harold Hilton and Sandy Herd. I imagine that 
it would often be the ladies’ choice since thev 
have more need of it than the stronger male 
animal, and extremely skilful and accurate thev 
are with it. It was, I observe, Miss Cecil Leitch’s 
choice. 
x *k * 


Three heroes give the niblick as_ their 
favourite, though whether they think of it as 
a pitching instrument or love the full-blooded 
thump out of a bunker I cannot tell. It may be 
they were moved to set it down by a rather 
weak-minded sense of humour, such as _ is 
occasionally exhibited in the original Who's 
Who. Finally the putter gets twelve votes and 
I think that is notably to its credit, for there 
must be many who would like to put it down but 
were deterred by the fear of a frightful Nemesis. 
Putting is so horribly elusive an art, even 
among unquestionably fine putters, that it needs 
a bold man to say he is fond of it. My friend 
has gone to the trouble of setting out for me 
the names of these twelve who were not to be 
intimidated and I have studied the roll with 
interest. Doubtless they were all good putters, 
but as to some of them I was not peculiarly 
aware of it. Three of them, however, need have 
no fear of proclaiming their allegiance—Mrs. 
Percy, Eustace Storey and Jack White. Mrs. 
Percy earned, I believe, the sobriquet of 
“One putt,’ and the two men are two of the 
doughtiest and most trustworthy as they ar 
also two of the most studious putters I know. 

I shall always think that the best putter 
| ever did see was Jerome Travers and I looked 
him up at once in my book, only to find, a little 
disappointingly, that he plumps for the “ Full 
iron.”’ Well, that is only showing proper grati- 
tude, for there was a time when his wooden 
clubs so utterly betrayed him that he had to 
play his full iron from the tee and I saw him 
win a championship when so doing. I am afraid 
that my own favourite is to-day an iron shot 
in a field when there is nobody to see me and 
a nice hot sun on my back to limber me up. 
3ut that is another and altogether too painful 
and egotistical a story. Meanwhile my best 
thanks to my good Samaritan who has saved 
me the trouble that I should never have taken. 
If he catches another cold I hope he will 
remember me, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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A WATCH 200 YEARS 
OLD 


John 
dating from about 1770. 


Bold, Armada, called the 


ished in this Bay, 


Warrington, 
This watch 


Florida, 


having 


per- on board the Ship when she blew 
been up, and was then sitting on the 





IR,—With regard to the interesting 
history and account of the wonder- 
ful performance of his 200- year-old 
watch in Sir John Fox’s letter in 
a recent issue, it is to be regretted 
that Sir John did not give the name 
of the maker. Surely the maker 
deserves mention ! 
_ I have a “pendulum’’ watch in 
Its original silver case made by 
Sanderson, Wigton, which dates from 
about 1690. This watch was given to 
My grandfather by a brother officer 
of the Royal Navy,- when I do not 
know. but probably in the 1830s. 
The watch goes very well when wound 
occasionally, but I cannot claim that 
It keeps good time. Recently, how- 
ever, it lost only two or three minutes 
M twenty-four hours, which must be 
Tegarcied as a fluke. 
| also have a watch in a Pinchbeck 


is in very good condition and doing 
regular duty on a bedside table, losing 
only five or six minutes in twenty-four 
hours. It would possibly keep better 
time if I understood how to handle 
the regulator with more precision.— 
L. FortescuE WELLS, Markham 
House, Wokingham, Berkshire. 


IN TOBERMORY BAY 


S1r,—In view of some doubt as to the 
name of the vessel sunk in Tobermory 
Bay may I quote you the following 
extract from Martin Martin’s Descrip- 
tion of the Western Islands of Scotland, 
2nd edition, printed for A. Bell at 
the Cross-Keys and Bible in Cornhill; 
T. Varnam and J. Osborn in Lombard- 
Street; W. Taylor at the Ship and 
J. Baker and T. Warner at the Black 
Boy in Paternoster Row, London, 
MDCCXVI: 

One of the Ships of the Spanish 


blown up by one Smallet of Dun- 
barton in the Year 1588. There 
was a great Sum of Gold and Mony 
on board the Ship, which disposed 
the Earl of Argyle and some English- 
men, to attempt the Recovery of it; 
but how far the latter succeeded in 
this Enterprize, is not generally well 
known only that some pieces of 
Gold, and Mony, and a Golden 
Chain was taken out of her. I have 
seen some fine brass Cannon, some 
Pieces of Eight, Teeth, Beads and 
Pins that had been taken out of that 
Ship. Several of the Inhabitants of 
Mull told me they had conversed 
with their Relations that were 
living at the Harbour when this 
Ship was blown up; and they gave 
an account of an admirable Provi- 
dence that appear’d in the Preserva- 
tion of one Doctor Beaton (the 
famous Physician of Mull) who was 


upper Deck, which was blown up 
entire and thrown a good way off; 


vet the Doctor was saved; and 
liv’d several Years after 
—HarotD JacerR, The Old 


Garden, Hoylake, Cheshire. 


THE CUCKOO’S EGGS 


Sir,—From time to time statements 
have been made to the effect that if 
cuckoos’ eggs be transferred by human 
hands from the nests of their origin- 
ally chosen fosterers to those of other 
small birds, the latter will invariably 
remove such eggs or, alternatively. 
will desert. 

In this connection the following 
notes on some experiments carried 
out by myself during the years 1929- 
33 may be acceptable. These experi- 
ments were undertaken in a spirit of 
curiosity rather than with the hope 
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of adding to ornithological knowledge. 
They have, however, a certain inter- 
est, demonstrating as they do that 
most small birds accept cuckoos’ eggs 
without apparent objection, whether 
the eggs are originally deposited in 
their nests by cuckoos or put there 
by human hands. The experiments 
were carried out in Devon, Essex and 
Kent, all counties that I happen to 
know very well. 

No. I. 26-5-1929, cuckoo’'s egg 
moved from nest of pied wagtail to 
that of a vellow-hammer, egg hatched, 
cuckoo successfully reared. 
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is in fact prone to desert on very little 
provocation, and I have known of 
other cases where this species has 
deserted after being presented with 
cuckoos’ eggs. 

In 15 cases the cuckoo’s egg 
hatched, and in 6 the young cuckoo 
was successfully reared. This last, I 
think, fairly represents the normal 
proportion of reared cuckoos to eggs 
laid, but many young cuckoos are, of 
course, killed after leaving the nests. 
In each of the cases detailed I removed 
one of the new fosterer’s eggs before 
putting in the cuckoo’s, and care was 
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No. 2. 4-6-1929, hedge-sparrow to 
pied wagtail, egg hatched, cuckoo 
reared 

No. 3. 7-6-1929, hedge-sparrow to 
pied wagtail, egg hatched, cuckoo 
reared 

No. 4. 29-5-1930, robin to hedge- 
sparrow, egg hatched, cuckoo killed by 
cat 

No. 5. 2-6-1930, hedge-sparrow to 
meadow-pipit, egg hatched, cuckoo 
killed by some unknown animal. 

No. 6. 4-6-1930, hedge-sparrow to 
pied wagtail, egg hatched, cuckoo 
reared. 

No. 7 
hedge-sparrow, egg 
died 

No. 8. 15-6-1930, hedge-sparrow 
to blackbird, egg did not hatch. 

No. 9. 22-5-1931, hedge-sparrow 
to yellow-hammer, egg _ batched, 
cuckoo died. 

No. 10. 28-5-1931, varden-war- 
bler to common whitethroat, egg did 
not hatch 

No. 11. 3-6-1931, hedge-sparrow 
to common whitethroat, egg hatched, 
killed by some unknown 


4-6-1930, meadow-pipit to 
hatched, cuckoo 


cuckoo 
animal. 

No, 12. 19-5-1932, hedge-sparrow 
to skylark, egg hatched, cuckoo 
trodden on and killed by horse. 

No. 13. 27-5-1932, hedge-sparrow 
o linnet, egg hatched, cuckoo died 

No. 14. 28-5-1932, hedge-sparrow 
to pied wagtail, egg hatched 
eared, 

No. 15, 29-5-1932, meadow-pipit 
to hedge-sparrow, egg hatched, cuckoo 
reared, 

No. 16. 25-5-1933, hedge-sparrow 
whitethroat Fosterers de- 
serted, the egg remaining in the nest 

No. 17 
to grey wagtail, egg hatched, cuckoo 
died 


cuckoo 


to lesser 


2-6-1933, hedge-sparrow 


No. 18. 4-6-1933, meadow-pipit 
to pied wagtail, egg hatched, cuckoo 
died 


It will be seen that in 17 out of 
the 18 cuckoo’s egg was 
accepted. No. 16 should, I think, be 
excluded, since the new _ fosterers 
deserted and it is at least a reasonable 
assumption that the cause of desertion 
may have been the cuckoo’s egg. In 
my experience the lesser whitethroat 


cases the 
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of course, was before the railway had 
been carried through the Derwent 
Valley. When the Midland Railway 
was extended to Ambergate there 
were gay scenes on Cromford Canal, 
for many visitors continued their 
journey to the caves and petrifying 
wells of the Matlocks by barge. 

The accompanying photograph 
shows one of the tunnels through which 
the canal passes, and there are several 
aqueducts over the river and railway. 
A tunnel beyond Ambergate is nearly 
3,000 vards long and has no tow-path. 
Before the use of motor-barges, the 


A SUGGESTED HOME FOR THE CIVIC ACTIVITIES OF BATH 
See letter: The Royal Crescent, Bath 


taken to ensure that all the eggs con- 
cerned were as nearly as possible in 
the same stage of incubation. 

With regard to No. 8, I confess 
that this was a very wild shot and 
that I had very little hope that any- 
thing would come of it. No. 13 is of 
especial interest. I believe that there 
are records of cuckoos being success- 
fully reared in linnets’ nests, but I 
have never personally known a case 
of the kind. Although to my certain 
knowledge attempts were made by the 
linnets to feed this cuckoo, the latter 
was found dead in the nest on its 
fourth dayv.-_F. Howarp Lancwum, 
Oshorne Cottage, Bray, Berkshire. 


CROMFORD CANAL 


Sirk, This old disused canal at Crom- 
ford in Derbyshire has an interesting 
history 

Perhaps its greatest day was 
when the massive stone lions which 
form the frontage of Liverpool Town 
Hall were carried from the famous 
Stancliffe Quarries at Darley Dale, 
where they had been fashioned. This, 


bargee propelled his boat by lying on 
deck and “walking’”’ the roof! No 
mean task, as the tunnel was partly 
brick lined and partly natural rock. 

F. RopGers, 94, Browning Street, 
Derby. 


THE ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BATH 


Sir,—Your review of the Plan for 
Bath, in a recent issue, suggests that 
the Royal Crescent be used as the 
headquarters of the local authority, 
now housed mainly in the Guildhall. 
The long fagade shown in the accom- 
panying photograph would remain 
completely unchanged by the use of 
the Crescent as the civic buildings ; 
a very strong argument in favour of 
the suggestion.——V. CHAMBERLAIN, 
117, Lower Oldfield Park, Bath. 


BUZZARDS IN WALES 
Sirk,—Since I came to Wales in 
November of last vear I have really 
been amazed by the large numbers of 





OF THE TUNNELS 


See letter: 


ONE 


ON THE CROMFORD CANAL 


Cromford Canal 





buzzards here. I have journeyed over 
a fairly wide area of this part of the 
country and have on several occa ions 
watched as many as six or eiglit of 
these fine birds, gliding on }roaq 
wings above my head, occasionally 
uttering their sinister cries. 

Until recently I was unde: the 
impression that even in Wales \jyz- 
zards were very rare. Have I een 
misinformed, or has the war heen 
responsible for a decided increa.e jn 
their numbers, as in the case o: the 
jay and magpie, to mention two 
notable examples ? 


During my walks along the Usk 
I have also observed many dippers, 
which have flown up and down the 
river in a remarkably kingfisher-like 
manner, producing a sharp note which 
I can describe only as a nasal-sounding 
“Zip. 

Grey squirrels appear to be non- 
existent here, fortunately, though the 
red variety is very well represented. 


J. Eason (Gnr.), R.A. Camp, nea 
Brecon, South Wales. 

The buzzard has_ been ‘fairly 
numerous in Wales for many years 


past and we endorse our correspon- 

dent’s remarks about the way it is 

holding its own, which is a matter 

over which all who admire a fine and 

practically harmless bird will rejoice. 
Ep.] 


“THE PLIGHT OF THE 
KENNET ”’ 


Sir, The attention of the Conscrva- 
tors of the River Thames, who are the 
Catchment Board of the drainage area 
above Teddington, has been drawn to 
a letter in vour issue dated Novem 


ber 3, 1944, entitled The Plight the 
Kennet. 

To anvone familiar with the | icts 
it must have been at once ap} nt 


that the statements made and_ the 
views expressed therein were obvi sly 
at variance with what had really t ken 
place on this length of the riv. in 


question, and the Conservators \ ul 
accordingly be obliged if an Or 
tunity could be afforded th: ol 
putting the matter in its er 
perspective. 

The dredging of the Kenn m 
Reading to Thatcham, which in led 
the Holy Brook, was underta) at 
the special request of the Mini ot 
Agriculture and Fisheries a he 


instigation of their Berkshir« “at 
Agricultural Executive Committe as 
a necessary preliminary to the carr) ng 
out of a number of subsidiary | nd 
drainage operations in the loca’ ‘\ 
and in order to lower the level of he 
flood gradient in times of high Wii ‘¢! 
flow. 


Throughout the whole of ic 
operation, the Conservators have 
been in the closest touch with ‘he 
Ministry and its advisers, and it 15 
no exaggeration to state that a very 
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great improvement to the valley lands 
has been effected. 

Your correspondent’s generalisa- 
tion that ‘‘the war has brought dis- 
aster in one form or another to many 
rivers and streams in southern Eng- 
land,” instancing the Kennet as ‘‘an 
outstanding example,”’ is therefore to 
be regretted having regard to the fact 
that the drainage of agricultural land 
has formed a necessary and vital part 
of the Government's plan as a whole 
for winning the war, and to the fact 
that the works carried out by the 
Conservators will afford a_ lasting 
improvement to agricultural land. The 


unavoidable scars caused by such 
works are of a purely temporary 
nature which time will very soon put 


to rig/its. 
\\ith regard to your correspon- 
statement about the 


lent “ drying- 
up” the Kennet, the facts are that 
this er derives its supplies from 
sprinys in the upper and middle chalk, 
and sch supplies are not affected (as 
has ben proved by actual test) by 


pump.ng from the upper greensand, 


from which they are separated by an 
imperious stratum of chalky marl. 

e years quoted were, without 
excep ion, deficient in rainfall. If 
1936 nd 1937 for instance, had been 
select d it would have been found 
that he river was flowing from its 
true  -urce. 

atistical data compiled con- 
tinuc..sly from 1883 to date—a period 
{62 ears—together with the deduc- 
tions lrawn therefrom, coupled with 
the ( »nservators’ long experience of 


the b- haviour of the river, all point 
to the quite simple conclusion that 
following periods of heavy rain, the 
ises from its true source, but 


river 

when rainfall is deficient, it takes its 
tise from places short of the true 
source by distances varying in accord- 


ith the degree of the deficiency. 


ince \ 




















THE TAPESTRIES, LANCING COLLEGE 


CHAPEL, COMPLETE 
See letter: Modern Tapestries 


:xpressed quantitatively, a total 
rainfall in the Thames Catchment 
\rea above Teddington (annual stan- 
lard average 28°24 ins.) of about 
20 inches or less for any consecutive 
12 months is associated with these 
onditions. Such rainfall and drought 
‘onditions have recurred in the 
following years :— 


1898 18°3 ins. 
1921 «« 86°27 ina, 
1929 . 19°6 ins. 
1934 oo 17°7 ins. 
1938 . 20:2 ins. 
1944 19°3 ins. 


In each of these years there was 
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OLD TOOLS FROM A SUFFOLK 
VILLAGE 


See letter: Suffolk Bygones 


a “‘drying-up’” of the Kennet, and 
in 1921 and again in 1944 there was 
no flow above Marlborough.—R. V. 
Stock, Chief Engineer, Thames Con- 
servancy, De Bohun Road, Reading, 
Berkshire. 


SUFFOLK BYGONES 


Sir,—I send you a photograph of an 
interesting little collection of old tools 

culled from a husband- 
‘ : man’s shed in a Suffolk 
ii village. The chief item 
is the wooden spade, or 
in old Suffolk parlance 


mud-skuppit, used for 
cleaning out the mud 
from ditches. It is cut 
from one piece of 








wood, except the cross- 
piece or grip at the 
top. Why this should 
be so I cannot say, 
but all those I have seen 
are similarly made. 
The valance over the 
shoulder of the blade 
is of leather, to keep 
the mud in position, 
while the edge is 
reinforced with metal, 
the rivets of which are 
clearly seen. 











The centre item 
is an old rat-poison- 
ers’ spoon, blacksmith 
made, that screws 
into the iron ferrule. 
The handle is usually 
six-feet long. The 
long - handled imple- 
ment is a dock spud; 
while the remaining 
piece is a metal shoe, 
fastened to the instep 
of the right foot by 
means of the strap 
that goes over the boot. 
This is used in potato digging and 
saves shoe leather.—ALLAN JOBSON, 
Beauchamp Cottage, 21, Crown Dale, 
S.EA19:; 





MODERN TAPESTRIES 


S1r,—Having seen with much interest 
your illustration of the centre tapestry 
behind the high altar in Lancing 
Chapel, I send a picture of the three 
completed panels. I should like to 
add how much Country LIFE is 
appreciated by my son in the R.A.F., 
now in India. He assures us it is passed 
round and read with the greatest 
pleasure—every word !—L. M. SHINER 
Shotesham Rectory, near Norwich. 
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JOHN RATTLEBONE 


SIR, 
letter on Sherston Church, Wiltshire, 
with a photograph of a stone carved 
figure locally called John Rattle- 


bone, this figure is obviously that of 
an archbishop, since 


an ecclesiastic 
he wears the pallium 

a book in the left hand. 
raised and probably held the crosier, 


and is holding 


or was in the act of blessing; it is 
broken off, as is also the top of the 


head with the mitre. 

It is extremely rare to find an 
historic figure, or subject, in medizval 
ecclesiastical art.—Monica  Barps- 
WILL, The Chase, Abridge, Essex. 


A PORTRAIT FROM KENYA 


Sik, 
of a Masai warrior in a 
of your paper, I enclose 
a photograph of a Masai 
girl which may interest 
you. This picture was 
taken insouthern Kenva 
near Lake Elementita. 
It is said that the 
reason that the women 
have their heads shaved 
is because they fight so 


With reference to the portrait 
recent issue 


much in their camps 
that they tear each 
other’s hair out. I do 


not vouch for the truth 
of this.—L. N. Hope, 
Whitney Court, Hereford- 
shire 


A MEMORIAL OF 


THE CIVIL WAR 
Sir,—-The photograph 
of the headstone com- 


memorating a_ soldier 
who fell at Edgehill is 
interesting. 

Another = Edgehill 
veteran is commemor- 
ated by a mural tablet 
in Cowfold Church in 
Sussex. It is many years 
since I have seen it, but 
according to a note that | 
made at the time the inscription reads : 

NEAR THIS PLACE / LYE INTERR’D 
THE BODYS/ OF RICHARD PEIRCE 
Gent /WHO DIED JUNE THE 22nd 
1714 / aGED 94/HE RECEIVED A 
WOUND THRO’ HIS BODY / AT EDGE- 
HILL FIGHT IN THE YEAR 1642 as 
HE WAS LOYALLY DEFENDING HIS 
KING AND COUNTRY. 

According to the date given on 
the tablet Peirce must have been born 
in 1620 (James I) and he died in 
1714 (Queen Anne). He _ therefore 
lived in six reigns, and very interesting 
ones they were—James I, Charles I, 
Charles II, James II, William and 
Mary, Queen Anne. 
Had this remarkable 
old gentleman survived 
six weeks more it 
would have been seven 
reigns, for on August 
1, 1714, George I 
became King.—-EEDWARD 
RopeER, Gailes, Hilden- 
borough, Kent. 


AN EARLY 
BALCONY 


Sir,—I am prompted by 
the recent correspon- 
dence in CountrRY LIFE 
on the spinning galleries 
of the Lake District 
to send you the accom- 
panying photograph of 
an unusual wrought-iron 
balcony which is built 
above the porch of a 
large farm-house at Red- 
hill, near Nottingham. 
Access to the balcony 
is gained from within 
the house. 

The farm stood on 
the Old North Road 
which, by its crossing 
of the Trent near 
Nottingham, was = an 


In reply to your correspondent’s 


The right was 
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important link between northern and 
southern England. 

In coaching days it was a change 
house where fresh horses were ob- 
tained, and the balcony was built and 
used as a look-out for the coaches 
from the North after they had crossed 
the wild and lonely country of Sher- 


wood Forest.—A. W. BULL, Beeston, 
Nottinghamshire. 
Balconies were introduced to 


england in the seventeenth century, 
and a few early examples of Charles 
II's reign survive, of which this seems 
to be one. Its wrought-iron work is 
contemporary and excellent.— Ep. 


TREES FROM BLACK 
BOURTON 


In the very interesting article 
which you published a little while ago 


SIR 


A MASAI MAIDEN 
{ Portrait from Ke 


e letier: n 
by W. G. Hiscock on Christ Church 
furniture, it is stated that trees were 


sent in 1598 from Black Bourton in 
Gloucestershire actually it is in 
Oxfordshire—by water via Burford 


down the Windrush to Oxford. 


I live in a parish on the Windrush 
and know the river well and find it 
hard to believe that it was ever 
navigable. Below Witney it flows in 
two or more streams and was formerly 
even more obstructed by mills than 
it is now. And why should trees be 
taken to Burford—several miles up- 
stream from the point on the Wind- 
rush nearest to Black Bourton 





BALCONY 


See letter: An Early Balcony 
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rather than to Radcot, on the much 
nearer and navigable Thames ? 

The picking of raspberries late 
November, recorded by Baroness 
Burton in the same issue, is most 
unusual, if the variety was a Summer- 
fruiting one. But it is an annual event 
with Autumn-fruiting varieties 


in 


€.f 


£. 
Hailsham—although in some parts of 
the country this kind seems to fruit 
earlier than it should.—N. F. 


Our correspondent may be right 
about the timber from Black Bourton : 
Radcot is certainly nearer. But the 





1.—THE ORANGE GARDEN, 


See letter: The Shelter-belt 
Windrush was certainly navigable and 
much used in the Middle Ages for 
transport of stone from the Burford 
and Taynton quarries.—Ep. 


GENERAL WADE’S 
BRIDGES 


Six,—I wish to comment on the 
letter published under the heading 
A Forsaken Bridge in your issue of 
January 19. 

To most visitors from the south, 
every hump-backed bridge they en- 
counter north of Tay is “one of those 
made by General Wade.” That 


renowned sapper was directly respon- 


sible for building the following roads 
- a ae” 
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2.._THE ORANGE GARDEN, 


See letter: The Shelter-belt 


thence via the Lecht to 
Grantown-on-Spey and 
the present Fort George. 
It was constructed be- 
tween the years 1748 and 
1750 under the super- 
vision of Caulfield. 


General Wade _ re- 
tired from active com- 
mand in Scotland in 1740 
and died on March 14, 
1748 as a field-marshal. 
—A. A. MARR (Major), 
Inverness. 


THE SHELTER-BELT 


Sir,—Of great importance in the 
successful establishment of orange 
gardens in Egypt is an ample pro- 
vision of shelter-belts to protect the 
fruit trees from dry desert winds, the 
belts being laid out to form compart- 
ments of appropriate size, according 
to the incidence of the prevalent wind. 


For this purpose the quick grow- 
ing Casuarina equisetifolia (so-called 


she-oak) is largely employed. The 
method is illustrated here by two 
pictures of successive phases in the 


establishment of such belts at the then 
newly laid out orange garden of the 
: late King Fouad I, at 
Inshas, some twenty 

miles N.E. of Cairo. 


<> In the first photo- 
graph young Casuarinas 
had been recently set out 
alongside a causeway 
carrying an_ irrigation 
channel (December 5, 
1929). Photograph 2 
presents the same view, 
134 years later (October 
9, 1931). 


The prominent 
figure (in tarboosh) in 
both pictures is the 


basatin or curator of the 
plantation, while on the 
right (wearing white hat 
in both) is Hefnawi Bey, 


$24 a leading Egyptian 

_ \ einavlasen ie per botanist, who later 
a! “CL ANC ASHTRE DMS became Minister of 
We ; Pinot Incheon. Agriculture. 

a Mi: ne “s all fo vote a ie rukes Ladies Tates 


A further protection, 
especially where an 
orange garden is being 
laid out on the edge of 
the desert, is the pro- 
vision of an outer broad 
belt of prickly pear 
(Opuntia). The fruit of 
the prickly pear is much 


TRADE CARD OF SIR RICHARD esteemed by the 
ARKWRIGHT AS A _ BARBER IN Egyptian people, and the 
BOLTON. ABOUT 1765 vield from these belts 
See letter: Sir Richard Arkwright has a sales’ value of 
something like thirty 
only and the bridges on these roads pounds per acre.—F. W. OLIVER. 
which have not been either (a) re- 


built in consequences of road improve- 


ments, or (6) rebuilt after the Moray 
Floods of 1829 ; 
“Wade” roads in Scotland are: 
1) Fort George (Inverness)-Fort 


William va Stratherrick 
2) Dunkeld-Inverness. 
3) Criett-Dalnacardoch 
4) Dalwhinnie-Fort Augustus over 
the Corrieyarrick Pass. 
See J. B. Salmond’s Wade in Scotland, 
published in 1934 by The Moray Press.) 
The road which crossed the Lean- 
ach Burn near Cawdor by the “‘ bridge 
in a field”’ depicted in your issue, was 
built by the military authorities and 
from Blairgowrie to Braemar, 


ran 


SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT 
Sir,—In my letter in Country LIFE 
recently on the Scottish wool-winder 
or wrap reel at Sulgrave Manor I 
mentioned Sir Richard Arkwright 
the inventor. I now send you 
a photograph of the trade card of 
Richard Arkwright as a_ barber 
the business in which he started 
his career. 

The youngest of thirteen children, 
he was born of poor parents at Preston 
in 1732. After serving his apprentice- 
ship in his native town he set up for 
himself as a barber in Bolton in about 
1750. Samuel Smiles—who names two 


as 
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other eminent men, Lord 
Chief Justice Tenterden, 
and Turner, the land- 
scape painter, who like- 
wise rose from a barber’s 
shop—tells us in Self- 
Help that Arkwright’s 
first shop was in an under- 
ground cellar. Over the 
entrance he put up the 
sign, ‘“‘Come to the sub- 


terraneous barber—he 

shaves for a penny.” 

1931 Other barbers of the town 

finding their customers 

leaving them _ reduced 

their prices to his. Whereupon 

Arkwright altered his sign to “ A clean 
shave for a halfpenny.”’ 

In 1761 he moved to _ larger 

premises, and developed wig-making 


as the important part of his business. 
He travelled about buying human 
hair, attending for this purpose the 
hiring fairs in Lancashire and neigh- 
bouring counties frequented by girls 
seeking domestic service, and secured 


A ROMAN SOLDIER’S 
MEMORIAL 


See letter: Relics at Hexham Priory 


their long tresses which 
he subsequently dyed, 
by a process of his own 
invention, and sold as 
tates and locks’ for 
ladies. Soon he engaged 
as journeyman a work- 
man highly skilled in 
making men’s wigs of all 
descriptions—“‘cut, curl, 
scratch and dress bob 
perukes.”’ He also dealt 
in patent medicines, and 
added to his business by 
selling hair, dyed and 
prepared, to the wig 
trade. It prospered 
accordingly, but about 
1767 he gave it up to 
devote his whole atten- 
tion to the construction of 
the spinning frame, which 
he patented in 1769. 
It was between the 
vears 1761 and 1767 that 
he issued this handsome 





See letter: 








trade card, the border, beautifully 

designed in the rococo taste, enc] osing 

a device formed of three periwi; and 
the following inscription :- 

RICHD ARKWRIGHT 
Peruke Maker, 
Hair Cutter, &c. in BOLTo> 

LANCASHIRE. 

In the Neatest and Best Fashion 

Makes all sorts of Perukes, 

Tates and Locks. Where 


1 adies 
also 


may 
be had ready made Several sorts of 
Cut, Curl, Scratch & Dress Bob 
Perukes at Reasonable Rates. 
N.B. The right Daffy’s  Flixir 
Godfry’s Cordial, Hadsie’s Bittle 
&ec. 
Below is the signature 0! the 
engraver, W. Barlow, Bolton; and it 


is worthy of comment that in Bolton, 
then a small country town, there 
should have been a craftsman of the 
taste and skill to design and carry out 
so finished and stylish an engraving 
It serves, as I remarked in connection 
. with the contemporary trade card of 
Henry Hastings, “‘nightman”’ (Coun- 
TRY LIFE, June 2, 1944), as a “‘testi- 
mony to the universal high standard 
of all the arts at that time.” 

The trade card is the property of 
the’ Royal Institution, of Albemarle 
Street, W., who have kindly given me 
permission to reproduce it here.- 
H. CLiFForRD SMITH, Highcleve, nea 
Newbury, Berkshire. 


RELICS AT HEXHAM 
PRIORY 


S1r,—As Mr. R. T. Lang in his splen- 
did article, The Reivers’ Roads (Coun- 
TRY LiFe, March 2) obviously could 


not linger in his references to Hexham 
Priory, I enclose two photographs 
taken in that fine old church which 
typify different stages in local history 

One photograph shows a memorial 


to a Roman = standard-bearer-—an 
immense stone found in the church 
in 1881. It depicts the standard- 


bearer riding over a crouching Briton 
who, however, seems to be about to 
thrust his sword into the horse from 
below. Probably this indicates how 
the soldier met his death. The stone 
dates from the late second century 
A.D., and bears this inscription : 
To the Gods the Shades. Flavinus, 
a horse soldier of the Cavalry Regi- 
ment of Petriana, a Standard Bearer 
of the troop of Candidus, aged 25 
and of 7 years service, is buried here. 
In my second photograph is seen 
the famous Frith or Sanctuary Chair, 
now in the choir. Originally this seems 
to have been the Bishop’s Chair, 
introduced by St. Wilfrid (founder of 
the Abbey) who, after claiming the 
right of sanctuary for his church, gave 
the chair over for the use of those 
seeking sanctuary here. It has 
been suggested that some of the 
Northumbrian kings were crowne in 
this stone chair. The tooling aro nd 
the upper edges is particularly inter- 


} 
Iso 


esting, as Beverley’s Frith Stoo! is 
quite plain. —G. BERNARD WovoD, 
Leeds. 





HEXHAM PRIORY SANCTUARY CHAIR 


Relics at Hexham Priory 
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Simple beauty satisfies every taste. 
No man likes a flimsy gadget—so the 
‘* Wandalite’’ is engineered to satisfy 
men. No woman likes contraptions 
in her home—so ‘* Wandalite’’ is 
designed without exposed springs 
and levers—to please women. 

The ‘‘ Wandalite”’ will be available 
after the war. 


WANDA 


OTITIS 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 
CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) UID. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft Ltd ACE WORKS. COVENTRY 
®@ W.L.5 
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The Official Insurance Society of 
The National Farmers’ Unions. 
wes 
Premiums up to 20% less 
than those charged by 

Tariff Companies. 
> 

Full information from 

your Farmers’ 


Union Branch 
Head office : 


Stratford-on-Avon 








Secretary. 


oa 
Branches and 
representatives in 

all parts of 
England and Wales, 


Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

















No Need to Worry! 


IT IS BY NOW generally known 
that new Farm Tractors are very scarce 
and that the demand will probably 
greatly exceed the supply for the next 
two years. Every care should therefore 
be taken to maintain your present 
tractor in good condition. 


If you have an ALLIS-CHALMERS 
tractor at present you have no need to 
worry at all, as the SPARE PART 
situation and the service given will not 
only be maintained but IMPROVED. 


ALLIS: CHALMERS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON 
Telephone: 81461 and 81462 
Telegrams: ‘“*GYRATING, TOTTON”’ 
ABBEYDORE, HEREFORDSHIRE 
Telephone: PONTRILAS 258-9 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: ““GYRATING, ABBEYDORE”’ 
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FARMING NOTES 








CLEANING LAND 
FOR SEEDS 


GOOD many farmers have 
been planning to sow more 
grass and clover seeds this 
Spring to make leys on land 
which has been heavily 

cropped with corn for the past five 
years. The war agricultural com- 
mittees are limiting the acreages that 
farmers can seed out because word 
has gone round that tillage cropping is 
to be kept to the highest possible level 
for yet another year. Even so more 
corn ground will be under-sown with 
grass and clover seeds. Some of these 
fields are dirty with weeds, particu- 
larly couch. I have always’ been 
brought up to believe that, before 
seeds were sown, the ground must be 
thoroughly clean. The usual practice 
on my farm has been to sow grass and 
clover seeds at the same time as the 
barley in April. A dry March often 
gives just the right conditions for 
cleaning arable ground. I have seen 
many couch fires in the past fortnight 
showing that some farmers have not 
lost any opportunities. But there are 
others who never seem to keep right 
abreast of their work. They never 
have time to do these cleaning 
operations when conditions are just 
right. 


Grazing as a Cure 


r HERE is, I gather, a lazy alter- 

native for them. In the Notes 
for Farmers issued by the Department 
of Agriculture for Scotland it is claimed 
that a good sward properly grazed is 
one of the best cleaning agents we 
have. Such grassy weeds as couch and 
onion couch can be suppressed by the 
good management of a sward, so 
that these weeds never get time to 
build up strength because the leaves 
are grazed too quickly, while their 
underground parts tend to become 
exhausted in their efforts to send up 
fresh leaves. Wild white clover, too, 
provided its plants have access to a 
sufficient supply of soil nutrients and 
it is not shaded by rank grass, is an 
aggressive plant and will hold its own 
against bent and Yorkshire fog. The 
Scottish pundits agree that cleaning is 
the ideal course, but they say that it 
may be useless if the plant foods 
needed to maintain good pasture 
plants in vigour are not present. It 1s 
true enough that the plants from a 
good grass seed mixture will die out 
even on clean land within a year or 
two if they are not properly fed. In 
Avrshire, where it has been the 
practice to reseed cropped cereal land 
without cleaning it, farmers find that 
by the pasture’s third year where 
proper manures have been applied 
there is little difference between it 
and the pasture put down after a 
cleaning crop has been taken. All this 
sounds to me good sense. Possibly 
some of the war agricultural com- 
mittees who have exhausted corn 
ground, infested with couch, will try 
some experiments this Spring. The 
essence of the matter, according to 
Scottish experience, is ample manuring 
and proper grazing. 


Lambs and Wool Ball 


HEN the grass begins to grow 

fat lambs are apt to die off 

at the age of a month or six weeks 
from what is generally called wool ball. 
This trouble often follows a shift on 
to a good pasture at the time when 
there is a flush of grass, particularly 
where fields have been heavily limed 
or slagged. Scientists tell us that the 
trouble is not really wool ball at all. 
I have myself seen some of these 
lambs which have died mysteriously 
at this stage cut open and there is 
often a curdled mat of wool in the 


stomach. This, | am assured, is 1. ]h, 
quite normal and is not the can of 
death. The cause is more accur: ‘el 
described as “pulpy kidney.” 7. ere 
is now a serum which lambs ca: }y 
given as a preventive. They ca: ly 
inoculated at about a fortnight 0!) v) 
it may be used to control an outh ak 
which has already started. Pe: on 
ally, I prefer to avoid such do. ng 
The simpler measure when there ar 
signs of trouble is surely to move thi 
flock on to poorer pasture or eve). to 
pen the lambs for a few hours. \\ hat 
is important is to give a slight « | 
to the too rapidly thriving lamb 


Cornish Early Potatoes 


N Cornwall they get their erly 
| potatoes into the ground in thy 
first half of March. Hundreds of 
women workers and school children 
have been busy planting. Most of th: 
seed they use is sprouted and _ that 
precludes machine planting. Arran 
Pilot is popular for these very earl 
crops. How much seed to the acr 
they use I am not sure, but the spacing 
in the rows is close. It looked to ni 
as if some of the seed was not mor 
than six inches apart. Farmers in tli 
Penzance district and West Cornwall 
treat their potatoes generously. They 
like to give them 8 cwt. to the acr 
of a complete fertilizer on top of some 
humus. They have no time to lose 
if they are to get their early potatoes 
well grown and fit for lifting by the 
beginning of June. The maximum 
price drops in the middle of June, and 
it is a great scramble to get all thes 
early potatoes lifted and put on rail 
while the market is at its best. In 
most parts of the country the call fo: 
extra labour for lifting potatoes comes 
in late September or October. In the 
Penzance district it is the first fort- 
night of June that is the critical 
period. Then everyone who can spare 
a few hours is pressed into service 
the schoolboys and schoolgirls as well 
as volunteers from harvest camps 

Cornwall must surely be a favour- 
ite place for volunteers from the towns 
who are prepared to take a working 
holiday. They have hostels near the 
coast and in Cornwall June bathing 
is not out of the question. They may 
too, get a taste of Cornish cream a> a 
reward for their labours in the potato 
fields. Apart from the consideration 
of price the grower of early potatovs 
wants to get his land clear by mid- 
June so as to follow immediately with 
a crop of broccoli. It is rather lk 
the lodging-house bed; as 
one is out another is in. 


soon ‘ts 


Butter-fat Content 


PEAKING of Cornwall reminds © 

of the need for establishing a 
premium for high butter-fat cont: nt 
in milk. To-day the housewife has 10 
choice between rich milk and } 1 
milk. She is glad to get her rat: 0. 
But the day will come when qua’ ‘\ 
will count. This is particularly t 1c 
in Cornwall and Devon where ic 
Summer tourist provided a lucrat)e 
market for rich milk turned into cre’ 
or butter. I doubt whether the fari1- 
house butter business will ever revi: c. 
Farmers’ wives and daughters \ !I 
not take kindly again to the but: r 
churn. But the making of cream iv 4 
comparatively simple business. 
they do in Cornwall is to let the mi « 
stand in shallow pans; then when t 
cream has risen put the pan to simm | 
over a slow flame until the cream «1 
top crinkles and is ready to be skimm« ‘| 
off. In war-time the farmers are not 
allowed to sell cream but this will 
undoubtedly be a profitable outl«| 
again after the war. CINCINNATUS. 
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COMING CHANGES 
IN LINCOLN’S INN 


ROGRESS is being made with 
the plans for the immediate 
needs and future developments 
of the medical profession’s site 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. An- 
other large gift towards the project 


has been made by Sir William Henry 
Collins who gave £100,000 last year 


fora ( hair of Pathology, and has just 
siven a second sum of £100,000 for 
the er lowment of the Department of 
\natomy. The Museum and Research 
Depar'ments of the Royal College of 
Surge ns were seriously damaged by 
enem: action, when so much of the 
front: ze buildings on the south side 
of Lixcoln’s Inn Fields was swept 
away in the twinkling of an eye. Sir 
\lfre. Webb-Johnson, the President 
of tl Royal College of Surgeons, 
expec's that it will be possible to go 
aheac with the erection of part at least 
of th new premises the moment that 
labov. and materials can be had. One 
of th last public statements of the 
late | ord Dawson of Penn related to 
the orospect of the provision of 
acco modation at Lincoln’s Inn for 


the |} cadquarters of all the medical 
Colle-es, and his favouring of the 
schen e received the cordial endorse- 


ment of Mr. T. Izod Bennett and other 
leaders of the profession. 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS 

REAT deal of property along 
A the south of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
has quite lately been acquired for the 
purpose, and, considering that the 
vendors knew all about what was pro- 
posed to be done with their sites, 
prices may be considered reasonable. 
Ihe point of this remark is that 
usually, for perfectly evident reasons, 
the utmost possible secrecy is main- 
tained as to any scheme when pur- 
chases of property are proposed. The 
L.C.C., for example, never lets out a 
hint of what it intends, whenever some 
freehold is in view for its projects, and 
a similar precaution marks private 
steps for acquiring large sites. As a 
tule the privacy of the project pre- 
vents inflation of the terms. The 
Fields form the largest Square in 
London, and they have that quiet 
academic atmosphere which is due to 
their connection with one of the Inns 
f Court. An ideal manner of dealing 
vith the medical headquarters would 
to re-develop the remaining part 
{the south side of the Fields for that 
purpose, and it is perhaps a matter 
f regret that, when the authorities 
al so many other sites to choose 
rom for the Land Registry, they 
sould have absorbed much of the 
rontage for that office. 
\ PUBLIC HEALTH CENTRE 

HE new and growing interest of 

the ordinary public in every- 
‘hing relating to health may justify 
0 Exchequer contribution towards 
levoting part of any new blocks to 
the extension, on the lines of a public 
luseum, of the housing of the famous 
Hunterian Collection and other fea- 
lures suitable for display. It may be 
suggested that the suitability of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields for the whole 
ody of scientific endeavour in rela- 
ton to public health is of more im- 
portance than the continued use of 
the north and west sides of the Fields 
‘or their present purposes, and that 
‘xcept, of course, the east side, the 
'rontages to the Fields should be 
llotted, as opportunity may offer, to 
the centralisation of recognised bodies 
‘aining and examining in all branches 
of public health. 

AGREEMENTS 

F )R one case that comes into Court 

here are probably a score of 
‘qually hard ones of which the public 
Never hears. The particular type of 


case in mind is that concerning the 
tenancy of houses or parts of houses, 
possession of which is sought by the 
original holder, and sought in vain. 
The grounds on which re-entry are 
required resolve themselves usually 
into variants of the plea, perfectly 
truthfully made, that the original 
holder of the house has in the course 
of events, come to be without any 
available place of residence. In some 
instances what happened was that 
the husband went, voluntarily or 
otherwise, into the Forces, and that 
the wife regarded it as a prudent and 
economical thing to sublet the house, 
and she went, sometimes with children, 
to relatives or took a small house. 
That the war would last so many years 
was not foreseen, and changing cir- 
cumstances, either pecuniary or due 
to failing health of relations and con- 
sequent inability any longer to offer 
house - room, necessitated removal. 
Thereupon the person who had sublet 
a house or part of it intimated to the 
“temporary” tenant that re-entry was 
required. No doubt there have been 
instances where, at whatever monetary 
cost or inconvenience, the request for 
re-entry has been acceded to, and of 
such instances, of course, nobody but 
the parties concerned hears anything. 
The cases that come into public view 
are mostly where the temporary 
tenant sticks to the accommodation 
like a limpet, and carries resistance to 
removal to the point of contesting in 
the Court any claim for possession. 
In Court the matter generally turns 
on the comparative hardship of the 
parties, and as to that both parties 
can often present a case that is pretty 
evenly balanced. 
FOR SERVICE MEN 
T is believed that to remedy some 
of these grievances some special 
steps will be taken to provide that 
Service men and women who have 
parted with their original homes to 
temporary tenants shall have an 
absolute right to resume possession 
of what they parted with owing to 
war-time conditions. This right would 
be regardless of any agreement entered 
into in the circumstances of war 
service. It is a regrettable fact that, 
in the hurry and upset of giving up a 
house because of war service, too many 
occupiers were willing to take the first 
reasonable offer from would-be ten- 
ants, and that they did not have a 
formal agreement of tenancy drafted. 
Verbal arrangements that were made 
in what seemed to be a friendly spirit 
are now repudiated, and the temporary 
occupier sits tight, and even, in cases 
that have privately come to our notice, 
is ready to fight a claim in Court. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 
NCE again it cannot be too 
strongly insisted that, whenever 
a letting of a house or other accommo- 
dation is contemplated, it should be 
subject to the embodiment of the 
terms in a formal agreement, and, we 
go a step further in the light of 
problems that have lately been put 
before members of the legal profession 
for solution, and say that such agree- 
ments should be drafted by a solicitor. 
““Why,” it may be asked, ‘‘ when it is 
such a nice person who wants the 
house : willing to agree to any arrange- 
ment as to re-entry? Besides, why 
have a special agreement drafted 
when I can buy a form of letting for 
a few pence?”’ The answer is “‘be- 
cause a solicitor will look at all the 
contingencies and provide for them, 
and because he knows that it is not 
safe, where any sort of property 
interest is involved, to rely on the 
friendly disposition of the parties 

being maintained.” ARBITER, 
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back to GRA 88. ee 
and back to FERTILITY 


with ‘ALBERT’ 
ic 


Betore the war the extensive use of Basic 
Slag on Grassland was largely responsible 
for building up a national reserve of 
fertility in the soil. Thus in the years of 
ploughing out from 1939 this land yielded 
bumper arable crops. Now that much of it 
is to be laid back to grass or long term Leys 
it is again vital to apply Basic Slag liberally. 
It is the most effective fertiliser for estab- 
lishing good swards of grass and clover. 









Vim. \ 


Routine application of Bastc Slag built 
up fertility of grassland 


> aie i). 
er ZN 
Grasslands are ploughed. The nation 
cashes in on the fertility stored up in the soil 





POST WAR 










Bu oy 


Technical information und literu- sritisn = 
ture free from J. Harold Thomp- BASIC 
on, B.Sc. ( Agric.), Agricultural SLA 
Adviser 10 BRITISH BASIC ans 
SLAG TD., 97 West Hill, 

London, S.W.15. “On ps* 








Back to grass, Basic Slag is again needed 
to restore soil fertility 








THE COUNTRYMAN HAS A WORD FOR IT..., 


Ds.) bs 
es 





A Herd of Cows 


Few townsmen could state the difference between a © herd’ and a 
* flock ’, but to a countryman each of these words has its special 
meaning. Chemistry has an equally specialized language of its own. 
A scruple, for instance, means 1-24th of an ounce in the Apothe- 
caries’ Weight by which solid drugs are compounded. You can 
always rely on Boots to translate your Veterinary Surgeon’s pre- 
scriptions into the correct specific, from drugs of tested purity. 


Soe A HOUSEHOLD WORD THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
re 
















































































KODAK FILM 


reports results 


Enemy shipping is sighted . . one of our Typhoons attacks . . off go 
. straight for the target . . one up for the R.A.F.—or was 
But 


its rockets . 
it? Often there’s no time to wait and see. 
the ‘ Kodak’ Film in the aero camera will tell— 
beyond a doubt. To-day photography is busy 
helping the R.A.F.—helping to make the world 


a fit place for peace-time snaps aga‘n. 





KODAK LTD., KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON W.C.2 
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Bear this name 
inwmind ..- 


“Streamlined Vincent” %-horse Bor, 
showing interior and low ramps down 
at side for loading and unloading 


VINCENTS of READING are known through- 
out the world as designers and pioneers of the 
Motor Horse Box. 

We have supplied most users. 

If you are thinking of purchasing a HORSE 
BOX, a TRAILER, or a VEHICLE FOR 
LIVE STOCK, get in touch with us now for 
post-war delivery. 


WRITE TO “VINCENTS” ABOUT IT 








PIONEERS OF THE 


READING 


MOTOR HORSE BOX 


Telephone READING 4204 (8 lines 


STATION SQUARE 
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OF WITCHES AND 
WITCHCRAFT 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HE first thing that will 

strike anyone who takes up 

Christina Hole’s Witchcraft 

in England (Batsford, 21s.) 
is the dust-jacket. It represents an 
old crone, sitting all askew, with her 
head resting on one hand, her claw- 
like fingers nervously alive, watching 
with absorbed interest a small wax 
figure set on the table before her. A 
nail runs through the figure’s breast 
from side to side. Daumier would 
have been pleased, I imagine, to 
reckon this little drawing among his 
works. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

The artist is Mr. Mervyn Peake, 
who has illustrated the book with 
many pictures, some in black and 
white, some in line and wash. I must 
be pardoned if I speak of these pic- 
tures before I speak of the book itself, 
for they are remarkable. Mr. Peake 
has done perfect illustrations for The 
Hunting of the Snark, and I have some 
fairy-tales and jingles for children to 
which he has applied himself. But 
his sense of the macabre makes him a 
doubtful illustrator for children. Most 
of them would be more than a little 
frightened by some of his notions. 
But the theme of this present book 
was, as they say, ‘‘made for him.”’ 
The diablerie of the subject has pro- 
foundly engaged his imagination, and 
the consequence is a set of illustrations 
such as we are not often privileged 
to have in an English book. I should 
like Mr. Peake now to have a go at 
Gulliver's Travels—not an expurgated 
edition for children. He would do that 
as splendidly as he did The Ancient 
Mariner. 

And now to the book itself. We 
who live in free-thinking sceptical 
days, when witchcraft, if it shows its 
head at all, pops up only as a shy and 
tentative flower of evil, can hardly 
imagine the hold which a belief in 
witchcraft had upon the imagination 
not only of savage races but of every 
country in Christendom. Miss Hole, 
confines her survey in the main to 
our own land, yet gives us some hints 
of the prevalence of witchcraft beliefs 
on the Continent of Europe, and com- 
forts us with the assurance that, bad 
as we were, we were not so bad as 
most. “‘Even in the fifteenth century, 
when witches and magicians had been 
branded as heretics and the great 
attack upon them was in full swing on 
the Continent, English law and custom 
was more lenient than elsewhere and 
stressed the practical and anti-social 
side of the offence 
more heavily than 


Miss Hole quotes 
Mr. C. L’Estrange 
Ewen as saying that 
the total number of 
executions recorded 
from the begin- 
ning of Elizabeth’s 
reign till 1736, when 
witchcraft trials 
became illegal, ‘‘is 
not more than one 
thousand.” Still, 
that is bad enough. 
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John Wesley did not appr: ve o 
the Act of 1736. Giving up witel «raft 
he said, was giving up the Bibk and 
when so intelligent a man could « 
believe, it is not surprising that th, 
common people, too, believed and 
trembled. The witches—or must of 
them-—believed in themselves the 
people believed in the witches and 

“between these two complementary 
beliefs there was generated the enor 
mous power of “‘suggestion’’ which 
undoubtedly permitted the witches 
to pull off some remarkable achieve 
ments. And I suppose a witch with 
a few successful witchings to her credit 
would be in as strong a position as a 
quack doctor publicising a cure that 
took place despite his medicine 

What is astonishing is the sort 
of stuff that was put forward in court 
as “‘evidence.’’ For example, ‘when 
Julien Cox was tried at Taunton in 
1664, one of the witnesses stated that 
when he was out hunting he started a 
hare near her house and pursued it 
into a bush. The creature was already 
exhausted and, to save it from his 
hounds, he caught hold of it. It 
immediately turned into Julien Cox, 
to his great astonishment and terror.’ 


A KING’S COMMON SENSE 

Had the witnesses hypnotised 
themselves into believing that they 
had seen things like this, or were they 
plain malicious liars working off a 
grudge? Most likely the latter; and 


evidence even less substantial took 
many to the gallows. Sometimes 
however, the witches were lucky. 


There was a case at Leicester in 1616 
when nine were hanged on the evi 
dence of a thirteen-year-old boy 
named Smythe, who accused them of 
causing his fits. As the fits continued 
the boy accused six more women 
as witches. 

One died in prison, but ‘‘fortunate- 
ly for the remaining five, King James], 
in the course of a royal progress, paid 
a brief visit to the town and heard of 
the affair. Being considerably less 
credulous than his judges, he ins sted 
on examining Smythe himself. The 
wretched boy, accustomed to the 
sympathetic encouragement of the 
witch-hunting judges and jury, was 
unable to stand up against the «old 


common sense that framed the Kuiig's 


questions. 

“He faltered in his evic nee, 
contradicted himself, and was tially 
shown up as an impostor.  ] mes 
ordered the immediate relea ol 


the accused persons.”’ 

It was not iat 
James did ‘ot 
believe in. wit: iles. 

§ He was a man ©! ils 

time and_ beli ved 

(Batsford, 2\s.) § in them as de: ply 

§ as almost every nt 

§ then did; but he vas 

unusual in believing 

§ also in evidence and 

§ in insisting upon 
§ having it. 

Needless to say, 

with public opinion 

it was, the 

loathsome tribe of 
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witch-hunters and informers flourish- 
ed. Certain marks upon the body were 
the devil’s marks, and there were 
highly skilled persons, called prickers, 
who could tell, by pricking these, 
whether they were diabolic or not. 
‘In 1649 the Borough of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne decided to engage a Scottish 
pricker who had gained some reputa- 
tion in his own country. The man 
was to be paid 20s. for every witch 
unmasked, and the townspeople were 
invited to co-operate by lodging com- 
plaint against any whom they sus- 
pected of sorcery. Thirty women were 
brought to the Town Hall and there 
publi!y stripped and pricked. Most 
of them were found guilty.” 

Ii is one of the brighter sides of 
the story that this pricker was even- 
tually hanged. He was caught in 
decepiion, and confessed to being 
respo sible for the deaths of 220 
women at one pound apiece. But 


most { these villains got away with it. 


VITCHCRAFT TO-DAY 

} amiliar spirits, exorcism, black 
and w ite magic, the witches’ Sabbath, 
the c lls and conventicles into which 
witch s formed themselves, the pre- 
valen.e of both belief and practice in 
the |ighest circles as well as the 


lowes all these phases of the dark 
and |iscinating subject engage Miss 
Hole - pen. Even now, as she reminds 


us with many an instance, witchcraft 


and iiagic here and there raise their 
heads. but ‘‘when the persecution 
died own witchcraft declined also 


and gradually ceased to matter very 
much.’’ So, in this strange cult, as in 
so many others, it was the blood of 
the martyrs that was the seed-bed of 
the faith. Men, it seems, so strangely 
are they made, will suffer anything 
provided it ministers to their sense of 
power and importance. The one thing 
they cannot stand against is a silent 
contemptuous disbelief which con- 
siders them so powerless that it will 
not even proceed against them. And 
so, as Miss Hole says, ‘“‘ though witch- 
craft lives on, it is no longer a terror 
even to those who believe in it, and 
has ceased to throw a dark shadow 
ver any of our lives.”’ 


TWO WAYS OF WRITING 


Mr Ernest Gann’s novel IJsland 
i the Sky (Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.) 
and Mr. Richard Gray’s novel And 
We the Shadows (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) will 
be considered together here because 
they are so dissimilar. They illustrate 
inan extreme degree the multiplicity 
{method that can be applied to the 
novel. One may say roughly that Mr. 
Gann has chosen to write, on the plane 
i the severely practical, about some- 
thing which he knows from A to Z, 
ind Mr. Gray has chosen to write a 
ligh-falutin book upon a matter in 
which he wanders in unconvincing 
mazes of guesswork and “made-up” 
episodes, 

Mr. Gann, himself an air pilot, 
leals with all the angles of one harsh 
cident, A pilot is driven by weather 
to land in the frozen inhospitable 
wastes of Northern Canada. He 
manages to maintain a meagre but, 
’s it proves, sufficient radio com- 
munication with the outside world. 
His comrades come flying over to find 
him, and eventually do so, after one 
ff his crew has been frozen to death. 

That is the whole thing, and it is 
*xplored down to the last dreg of 
content. Now we are in the wilderness 
vith Dooley, desperately striving to 
Maintain the moral of his small band; 
low we are in the air experiencing all 
the emotions of the hard-bitten men 
who Lnow every move that the con- 
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ditions can make against them and 
every move that they in turn can make. 
We get to know every cog and switch 
inside an aeroplane and how much 
can turn on how little. We sit at 
conferences to plan the rescue and 
listen to radio messages tapping out 
across thousands of miles of land and 
sea. Mr. Gann makes it all deeply 
interesting and moving. He earns the 
reward of ‘‘ knowing his stuff.”’ 


MAZED IN WORDS 

Mr. Gray’s story is of a dilettante 
person who acquired a remote country 
house and settled down to use it as 
the expression of his personality. He 
engaged a housekeeper named Loetitia 
Fall who turned out to be a raving 
beauty. Our Mr. Swain had hardly 
set eyes on her before he was building 
a music room for her and making her 
a bathing-place in his private stream. 

There were a couple of flies in his 
ointment. One was that the house 
was haunted. The first night he was 
there he was driven nearly daft by 
“diabolical laughter.’’ The other 
thing was that Loetitia was dumb, a 
fact one would have expected her to 
mention when applying for the job; 
but we soon learn that the expected 
is the last thing to expect in this book. 

Soon Swain and Loetitia are 
exchanging heart to heart thoughts 
about Robert Bridges, he speaking, 
she replying with percipient comments 
written on her tablets. The ghost 
finally does a good turn by so startling 
Loetitia that she recovers her powers 
of speech and she and Swain marry. 

When Mr. Gray comes down to 
brass tacks, his facts are unreliable. 
On the last day of March “in the lush 
grass of that blessed sward beside the 
leat a crocus offered that tiny but 
so certain promise of the coming 
galaxy of Spring.’’ Now, by the end 
of March grass is hardly lush, but on 
the other hand the first crocus (for we 
are in the West Country in this book) 
would have appeared five or six weeks 
ago, and so far from Spring being a 
““promise’’ it would be in full rush, 
with the daffodils nearly done. But 
Mr. Gray is mazed in words. He will 
write nothing worth reading till he 
applies these either to facts or to 
genuine emotions. 





SIGNPOST TO POETRY 
N his anthology, Vintage Verse 


(Hollis and Carter, 10s. 6d.), Mr. 
Clifford Bax has kept one object 
always in view: that of helping the 
young who are just finding out for 
themselves that poetry means some- 
thing to them. Such young people, 
confronted perhaps chiefly with the 
waterless wastes or rocky crags of 
inter-war cerebral verse, will gain 
from this collection and its author’s 
admirable guidance a clear view of 
the superb past of English poetry : 
its many-coloured meadows and lucent 
streams, as well as its topless mountain 
heights. All this gives a background 
against which modern verse may and 
should be judged. Beginning with the 
thirteenth century, Mr. Bax con- 
tinues right down to our own day; 
but, as far as possible, he avoids such 
anthology pieces as the student is 
likely to know well already. Intro- 
ducing each poet is a brief biographi- 
cal note; there is also a profoundly 
illuminating introduction. Unaltering 
truths are expressed simply and 
cogently for the benefit of those who 
are perhaps intimidated or confused 
by contemporary voices, as they grope 
for a path. Here are two examples. 
“Supreme poetry is always easily 
memorised.”’ ‘‘When poets are afraid 
of being simple, they are in danger of 
altogether divorcing themselves from 
the springs of poetry.” V. HF. 
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THE*SILVER LADY CAFE 


provides tea and food for hungry and homeless 
MEN and WOMEN, and also suitable Clothing 
whenever possible. 


YOUR KIND ASSISTANCE will 
appreciated at THIS SEASON. 


be greatly 


DONATIONS and CLOTHING to— 
MISS BETTY BAXTER 


THE “SILVER LADY” FUND 


6, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, €E.C.4 


WE DO NOT EMPLOY COLLECTORS 








Pat. all 


countries 


ERRY 


ANGLEPOISE LAMP oo ae 


(Unobtainable until Victory) 


HERBERT 
SONS, LTD., 
REDDITCH. 
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@ Wide-brimmed black felt with hour- 
glass crown and a skull cap of black 
corded ribbon fitting it over the hair. 

Scotts 


@ (Below) Coat with waistcoat points in 
front in a navy and white diagonal 
dotted with navy ; a Mellish Richardson 
worsted designed by Mr. Neumann for 
Rima. Underneath, a navy woollen 
dress with white dickey pointed to 

match 
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PHOTOGRAPH : 
DERMOT CONOLLY 


UDGING by the applause of those members of the 
Women’s Services who attended the recent combined 
showing of Utility fashions, these girls will want to 
retain the neat line of the tailored shoulder that they 
have been accustomed to during the war years. There is 

a clean-cut look about a squared shoulder that makes an 
Englishwoman look her best and the Service girls certainly 

expressed approval of the coats and skirts of this cut. 

They had been asked to view clothes being got ready for 

them on their return to civilian life and expressed preference 
for topcoats with belts, specially in the ice blue and candy 


. pinks, for the suits in patterned tweeds, the brilliant 


coloured flannel cardigans, the skirts with movement. In 
fact, they want to retain the trim tailored appearance in 
colours that are a relief from uniform shades—an« the 
more movement in the skirts, the better. A few afternoon 
frocks were shown; a circular-skirted scarlet print, «bso- 
lutely plain save for frilled pockets set below the waist, 
received the most attention. 

Some outstandingly good topcoats from big w/ole- 
salers were shown in this Selfridge Utility collectiov. A 
Harella coat in turquoise tweed, cut without collar or revers, 
and buttoning to a round throat so that a blouse ¢ lla 
could be pulled out or the coat left quite plain, was civ 
and gay. The tweed has a light overcheck like a ! vat 
and the coat is fitted to a neat waist with darts abo, . A 
stunning Jaeger suit, also in tweed, in a mixture of rick 
and dark brown and a feather pattern, had darts abo. the 
waist to nip it in and give a soft look above. Pleats and. 0ss- 
cutting gave plenty of movement in the skirt. J. ge! 
cardigan jackets in pansy blue and emerald green face oth 
with black yokes were dramatic in the useful neat colla: ‘ess, 
front-buttoning style. Some charming topcoats in cycla: 1en, 
candy pink and pale ice-blue fleecy woollens showec the 
fashionable closely-fitting top with slightly flared her: ine. 
Horizontal inverted seams broke the bodice into thr - oT 
four deep bars. 

Utility fur jackets made their début. There were t iret 
of them in shaved lamb, two hip-length, one in a be: ve! 
lamb, the other in oyster-coloured sheared lamb, ail a 
third, a knee-length model in golden brown sheared la nb. 
These coats were absolutely plain and straight witout 
collars or fastenings, practical and hard-wearing. They 
will sell in the shops at round about £24 and looked sniart 
over the neat neutral-coloured tailor-mades in worste( 
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"i From OUR COLLECTION OF MODEL GOWNS ... 
ers, 
lar : . : . . ‘ 

“ae | (0-piece in’ Diagonal-stripe tweed. Neat pieced skirt, We have still a few rare and lovely 
~ materials, including a few metal 
ace fitdigan coat. Lined throughout. In navy and white, lamés ... illustrated is a charming 
the 
yd hrown and gold, or grey and coral. 18 coupons, £19: 4:6 
oth 
ess, 
len, 
the 
ine. 
or 


model in pure silk in glorious 
colourings . . . we have other 
similar models with long sleeves. 


‘rom the Junior Miss Department at Catalogues ... Send 6d. for a series of leaflets which will be 
sent as issued during the season. 
“out 


ou Duberbam G Frecbody 


bet WIGMORE STREET, W.I. 


sted LANeham 4/44 (Debenhams Ltd.) 


iree 
ver 
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suitings and flannels and the ice-blue and leaf- 
vreen tweeds of this collection. 

NE of the first of what we hope will soon 
O be a flood of original materials, the result 
of scientific research, is being shown at Marshall 
and Snelgrove’s made up as a wedding gown. 
It comes from a single precious bale of white 
crépe, enough to make five wedding 
dresses, only. The heavy white matt surface 
has phosphorescent feathers made from glass 
encrusted on it. When the fabric lies flat the 
shining feathers do not show, but when the 
folds move in the light they gleam with a silvery 
sheen. Marshall and Snelgrove have made a 
two-piece bridal gown from it, a simple tight- 
fitting jacket fastening down the back with 
long tight sleeves, and a heart-shaped neckline 
and a spreading, gored skirt that shows the 
dramatic effects of the fabric off to the best 
advantage. The possibilities with this kind of 
treatment are immense—sprays of sparkling 
tHlowers can be traced on dark rich silks for 
dinner dresses and jackets encrusted as gor- 
geously as in a Benozzo Gozzoli painting. They 
will be joys of peace. Five lucky brides will be the 
first to try out this fabric. The makers are ready 
and will go into production as soon as possible, 


moss 
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Lapel ornaments from Simpson: (Left) Gilt cones 
on a gold chain. (Below) Gold metal debutante’s 
feathers. (Right) Silver greyhound. 


Another of the new fabrics is shown on the 
previous page. Designed by Mr. Neumann of 
Rima and made for him in Yorkshire, it shows 
a soft woollen suiting with a spot placed at 
intervals on a diagonal ground. The texture is 
pliable and the suiting is woven in two colours, 
navy and white, as in the photograph, and in 
mustard and grey. New methods of screen 
printing on rayons have also recently been 
shown in London. The flowery pattern is 
screen printed by hand in such detail and with 
such a clear etched eftect that the flowers look 
real enough to be plucked. Chintz-like bouquets 
and gorgeous flower groups are printed on gleam- 
ing satin or matt crépes, new rayons with a 
pliable texture that drapesas well as pure silk. 
An all-over sweet-pea pattern with flowers, 
foliage and tendrils gracefully trailing over a 
pastel ground is charming. 

Mr. Tunnicliffe, the famous black and white 


1945 


artist, has designed some squares for this « :ter- 
prising Macclesfield firm—one with ducks in 
flight across a pale blue sky with a glimpse of 
trees at the corners; another a gay hunting 
scene with an enchanting border of fern fronds 
and moss. These fabrics cannot be bought in 
the shops for the immediate present until more 
workers are released for the industry. They 
are designed for export, mark a revolution in 
printing, and their gay use of colour will make 
enchanting frocks for the post-war period when 
we are likely to see a burst of pattern after so 
much plain material for so long. 

Prints there are for this Summer, mostly 
in neat tie-silk motifs or tiny starry flowers 
dotted on deep bright grounds. The new 
Movgashels show small Persian or shell motifs 
on china-blue, salmon-pink, lime-green grounds, 
Grafton’s all-over patterns in irregular diamonds 
and herring-bones are attractive for the tailored 
jacket and dress ensembles of this Summer, 
Dorville are making dresses in an interesting 
white Fibro and wool mixture in a slub weave 
and in one of the rayon tweeds in a self-toned 
herring-bone that tailors crisply. Pure linens 
are to be released again later in the Summer 
for the home market, the first in five years. 

P, JoycE REYNOLDs. 








BALKAN SOBRANIE 
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Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened, 
(in a closed envelope) must 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent. Garden, London, W.C.2.”’ not later than the 9. See 1 


CROSSWORD No. 791 


Solutions 


reach ‘‘Crossword No. 731, COUNTRY 


first post on Wednesday, March 28, 1945. 


NotTE.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS. 


l and 9. Famous B.B.C. last words (4, 2, 3, 3, 2, 
3, 4) 

LIFE, 8. Indisputable fact (6) 

2. It is the allies who are going round it now (4) 

13. A vessel used to produce 5 down (1, 3, 6) 





FOR 
INACTION... 


Theres so much to be 
done, say the planners. 
So much to be done that 
there's only one thing to 
be done about it — light 
up a Balkan Sobranie and 
enjoy not doing anything 
about anything... 

Its flavour puts you on 
lop of the world without 
making you a dictator, 
ils aroma persuades you 
to surrender without 
preaching defeatism, its 
counsel, when all about 
you is feverish hotheaded 
ness, is always cool 
mature and wise. 








. Gore, of course, formed a large part of their 
constitution (5) 
Battered—for batter purposes? (6, 2) 
. More, yet less, than a carburettor (3) 
. He might do the spade-work for a Rovalist 
plot (8) 
. Share of a preference share (5) 
3. Two might cause a doctor’s dilemma (5, 5) 
Rent inseparable from the man that kissed 
the forlorn maiden (4) 
. Call for another round, perhaps (7) 
7. The wisest thing for 12 across to do (4, 2 
I taunt R. A. in Dail (anagr.) (14) 


DOWN. 


It could originate a running commentat 
the hare (7) 
Republican thinking (4) 
. Old silk fabric (6) 
Produce of a warm spring (3, 5) 
3. Let men re-settle in a disturbed year (1! 
Make-believe Mum or Dad (12) 
. Headless first part of 16 across (5) 
Model in The Pirates of Penzance (12) 
. The man who says “TI will”’ (10) 
3. An ordinary (3) 
Deem cent appropriately united (8) 
How traffic goes that keeps to the left, «Wr 
ously enough (5) 
Point out in America (7) 
2. “Dig for Victory,” for example (6) 





Name 
Address 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) . All change at the Oval (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 789 1: 
Major P. C. Fletcher, 
Oakhurst, 


Godalming, 





SOLUTION TO No. 790. Tie winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of March 16, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—5, Violet; 8, Truculence; 9, Rattle; 10, Spirit away; 
13, There; 16, Shooter; 17, Irate; 18, Earns; 19, Lot; 20, Tea; 21, Solid; 
22, Diced; 23, Omnibus; 25, Proem; 28, Street lamp; 31, Arrest; 32, 
Antagonist; 33, Easily. DOWN.—1, Tripe; 2, Scorn; 3, Plot; 4, Enow; 
5, Very; 6, Letter-rack; 7, The seaside; 11, About; 12, Art; 13, Treads; 
14, First place; 15, Call to arms; 16, Seldom; 20, Table; 24, Nut; 26, 
Slang; 27, Amiss; 28, Stay; 29, Rota; 30, Edge. 





am 1c LONDON. ECIj 


Surrey. 








